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A YEAR ago the Philological Society determined to form a 
collection of words hitherto unregistered in the Dictionaries 
of Johnson and Richardson, with a view of publishing a sup- 
plementary volume, which might be used with either of those 
works. A committee was appointed, circulars were issued, 
and the public as well as members of the Society were invited 
to take part in the work. The result has been, that upwards 
of 100 collectors have voluntarily given their services, and 
more than 160 works and parts of works have been submitted 
to examination upon a uniform system. The success of the 
experiment was so encouraging, that some members fbi the 
Society, unwilling that the energies thus brought into play 
should be expended in the production of a work necessarily 
of a subordinate and imperfect character, strongly urged the 
propriety of extending the scheme to the compilation of a 
new and more Scientific Dictionary than any at present ex- 
isting. This proposal was, after much deliberation, enter- 
tained and accepted, and the Philological Society, at its 
meeting of January 7, 1858, resolved that, instead of the 
Supplement to the standard English Dictionaries, then in 
course of preparation by the Society^s Unregistered Words 
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(Unnmiitee, a New DjiStidn&iy of the English Language shonld 

int {irepan;d under* ibp 'authority of the Philological Society. 

Tlie work }um be^ jilaced by the Society in the hands of two 

(Umimitietm} A^hfhc Literary and Historical^ consisting of 

/ i\ui Very By/i;hc Dean'of Westnunster, P. J. PunuTall, Esq., 

and IL Cfjjff^ffc, Esq., Secretary; and the other Etymolo- 

f(ieal, CAjhrifimi^ of Ilcnslcigh Wedgwood, Esq., and Professor 

Maklen s *and the former of these Committees will edit the 

J>ictiofmry and direct the general working of the scheme. 

, Ajliangcmcnts for the publication of the work in 5*. Parts 

'>\mo been made with Messrs. Triibner and Co., of Pater- 

^ '•; V 4ioMter How. 

••'•*•. * The object of the present Prospectus is twofold : first, to 
'*•• * ''^y b(jfbrc the public, as concisely as possible, the main out- 
linos of the plan upon which the New Dictionary will be 
constructed, and to ask from that public such further help in 
the reading and noting of books as will enable the plan to be 
carried out satisfactorily i and, secondly^ to fiimish our con- 
tributors with such a system of rules as will direct them to the 
principal points to be attended to in perusing and analysing the 
l)ooks they may undertake, and also ensure general uniformity 
in the results arrived at. It will of course be understood that 
wo cannot, within the limits of a mere circular like the pre^ 
sent, do more thou state the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, without attempting to enter into any arguments ii^ 
their bcliolf, or any recitations by anticipation of possible 
ol^jections. The whole subject will be most naturally and 
con>tuiiently discussed in tlie preface to the work itself, and 
wo must reserve our defence, if any be thought necessary, 
until that api)cars. Those who may wish for further satis- 
fuctiou as to our Lexicogmphical creed, than what can be 
Itathorod from this Prospectus, are referred to the Dean ot 
^VosUuiustor's Essay '^ On some Deficiencies in our English 
Dictiouaric*,*' which leaves no important portion of the sub- 
ject unnoticed* 

L \Vc may In^in tlicn by stating that, according to our 

view, tlic iiwt rcqiuremcut of e^-cry lexicon is, that it should 

/ ooutaiii tf^ry word occurring in ike literature qf the tanguage 



if prafeiaea to illualrale. We entiarely repudiate tlie theory, 1 
wliich converts the lexicographer into an arbiter of style, and 
leaves it in his discretion to accept or reject words according 
to liis private notions of their comparative elegance or inele- 
gance. In the caee of the dead languageB, such as Greek, no 
lexicon of any pretensions would omit the &n-a^ Xeyofieva of 
Lycophron, or the experimental coinages of Aristophanes and 
the other comedians; and as we are unable to perceive any 
difference between a dead and living language, so far as lexi- 
cogmpbical treatment ia concerned, it fallows that we cannot 
refuse to admit words into tbc Dictionary which may not be 
sanctioned by tlie usage of more than one writer, or be 
confoi-mable in theii' structure to our ideas of taste. How- 
ever worthless they may be iu themselveSj they testify to a 
tendency of language, and on this account only, if on no 
other, have a distinct and appreciable value. 

II. We admit as authorities all Engbsh books, except such 
as are devoted to purely scientific subjects, as treatises on 
electricity, mathematics, &c., and works written subsequently 
to_tlie Kcformation for the purpose of illustrating provincial 
dialects. As soon as a standard language has been formed, 
wliich in Englajid was the case after the Reformation, the 
lexicographer is bound to deal with that alone; before that 
epoch, however, the English language was in reality another 
name for the sum of a number of local languages, all cxliibit- 
ingthe English type as opposed to ^ je. Saxon, and therefore 
all equally entitled to notice as authorities in the formation 
of a Dictionary, At the same time we reserve to ourselves a 
discretion of dteciding, in doubtful eases, what shall or shall 
not be deemed a Dictionary authority, — a discretion which 
from special causes may often be required and uaefidly exer- 
cised without at all infringing on the generality of the prin- 
ciples we have just laid down, 

III, The limits of quotation in point of time are next to 
be fixed. We have decided to commence with the com- 
mencement of English, or, more strictly speaking, with that 
definite appearance of an English type of language^ d^tinct 
^^[^the preceding^ eemiiSKOTLW^HL^oE'place about the 
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cordance be unproeuraljle*. It is true that this plan will fail 
to give the earhest use of those few words whichj tliongh ased 
in the Bible or Shakspere, yet were first used by some of the 
earlier writers of the interval between 1536 and Shakspere; 
but the universd accessibility of Cruden's Concordance, as oiio 
of the bases of comparison, presents advantages too great, aa 
our former experience bos taught us, to be lightly overlooked ; 
^nd we must trust to the vigilance of oiu- coutributors to 
supply this unavoidable defect in our scheme. ' 

For the period from Milton to the present day, wc shall 
after a time issue a list of Burke's words, and ask for a quo- 
tation fiom the modem writers for all words, 8ec. not in the 
list. 

In the mean time, however, contributors who may prefet 
to work at the 18th or 19th century literatiii'e will render us 
invaluable service by a careful analysis of the works of any of 
the principal writers, extracting all remarkable words, and all 
passages which contain definitions or explanations, or whichj 
by reason of their intrinsic merit, are specially eligible as 
illustrative quotations. We have not given a list of these 
writers, as their names must be famihar to all ; but Words- 
worth, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Tennyson, Ruskiu, M»- 
caulay, and Froude may be menrioned as pre-eminently 
important. 

And in each period we shall ask all our contributors to girti 
us extracts for words now obsolete, in order that we may, by 
comparing such extracts, ascertain the last appearance in our 
literature of every such obsolete word. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the work in which 
our contributors may help ua al once is — 

I. Agreeing to take a 1300-1526 book, and reading it till 
our Index for the period 1250-1300 comes out; then 
making the extracts for the new words, &c. in it. 

II. Agreeing to take any work comprised in the period 
1536-Milton, and extracting forthwith all passages con- 

* Measn. Bicken and Buab, 1, Leicester Eiqimre, lell it new in cloth at 




taining words, senses of words, and phrasesj not in the 
Bible 

III. Agreeing to take one of the principal ISth or 19th 
centmy writers, and extracting words and passages in the 
manner mentioned above, 

And further we shall gladly receive, 1st, any well-considered 
definitions of words ; and 2nd, any well-considered distinctions 
of words from the synonyms with which they are likely to 
he confounded. 

A few practical remarks may he added in conclusion. Two 
great obstacles have to be encountered during the early part 
of the work, which nothing but the earnest cooperation of 
those who have knowledge, and of those also who have leisure, 
// will BuiEce to overcome. In the first place, the difficulties of 
' the language, in which the early romances, &c. are written, 
win, we fear, operate to deter many from rendering assistance, 
whose services woidd prove invaluable if employed on an 
Elizabethan author; and secondly, the cscessive rarity of 
moat of the books themselves, which form our authorities for 
this period, will exclude nearly all who cannot read them in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian, or some other large library, 
where alone they are likely to be found. Many poems and 
other pieces, a collation of which would he invaluable for 
such a work as this, still lie hid in MS. Others have been 
brought out hy printing clubs of exclusive constitution, such 
as the Bosburghe and Ahbotsford, or for private circulation 
only, and might, for all that the public in general is the 
better for them, just as well have remained in MS., being of 
course utterly unprocurable, except in great hbrariesj and not 
always there. We cannot but express an earnest hope that 
those who are qualified to assist us in this portion of our task 
(and there are many) will not hesitate to come forward at once, 
and save tts from the necessity of delegating that, which no 
efibrts of our own will enable us to accomplish by otUBclves, 
to persons leas fitted for this peculiar work. 

We have endeavoured to include in the foregoing remarks 
all such information respecting the plan and theoiy of oiir 
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Dictionary as may enable the public to judge of its preten- 
sions and claims to support. Mere typographical and editorial 
details respecting the size of the work^ or the arrangement of 
the articles, must be made the subjects of a special communi- 
cation : it would be obviously premature to speak decidedly 
on such points now, or to bind ourselves down to adopt a 
certain form, which subsequent experience might lead us to 
modify with advantage. All that is desired at present is to 
enlist the sympa thies of the pu blic on behalf of the work, and 
Z to^^5»g> as far as po ss ible, th elica ttered learning^ and enei^y 
which exists jpl^tifoUy enou gh in this country, if it can be 
but effectually reached and addressed, to bear upon a common^ 
and we may add national, object. At present it is abundantly 
clear, that England does not possess a Dictionary worthy of 
her language ; nor, as long as lexicography is confined to the 
isolated efforts of a single man, is it possible that such a work 
f should be written. We do but follow the example of the 
j Grimms, when we call upon Englishmen to come forward and 
write their own Dictionary for themselves, and wc trust that 
our invitation may be responded to still more effectually than 
theirs has been. 

RULES A^T) DIRECTIONS FOR COLLECTORS, 
at agreed upon hf the Literary and Historical Committee, 

[N.B. Etymological Contributors are referred to the separate Roles and 

Directions giren in pages 11 & 12.] 

Three Rases of Comparison are recc^nized : — 

1 & 2. The Lists of Words for the earliest and the modem 
periods that the Committee issne. 

3. The Concordances to the Bible and Shakspeie for the period 
£rom the Reformation to Milton. 

The following rules apply, miftatit mutandis, to all classes oi 
Collectors alike. 

RULES. 

I. Extract fipom tout Rook quotations containing all the iroM)s 
FHJL^siis^ IDIOMS; and TABiHTLEs OF TosM in it that are now 
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obsolete, and all not occurring in yourBaaea of Comparison. 

[The former brancli of the rule BCcures our having the latent, 

and the latter the earlieat, uaage of every word,] 

Of compound words, include all permanent or toetlded eom- 
ids, aa ' downfall,' ' sunbeam,' &c. ; those which illuatrate 
some grainmatieal figiu« (as tmesis), or which by reason of tlieir 
metaphorical use or otherwise convey an idea different fmrn tliat 
which the mere composition of their separate parts would give 
rise to, aa "jac&straK," "nipfartMng" "hedsUier" "time- 
honoured,^' "head-strong." 

p. Under phrasea, include proverba, and proverbial exprea- 
sions, and idiomatic phrasea liko Daniel Eogera'a " 2fo ('»?" = 
" Is it not so ?," * Holland'a (Sueton. 182) " heavt/ friend " = 
" foe," and Caaton'a "*«cAy()«rn«" = "four times aamanyae." 
And give parallels, where possible, from other languagea, 

y. Under idioma, include disused syntactical combinationa 
lilte Chapman's " icrts climbed " = " had climbed," Fuller's " sa- 
tisfled in " = " satisfied as to," giving parolle! inBtances ns in j3, 

S. Under varieties of form, include all such orthographic 
yarieticB as tend to throw light on the etymology of a word, to 
illuatrate some law of language (oh mctatbeBis), or which are 
in themselves apecially remarkable, Thus ' citoiciry' for 'aduU 
teri/,' 'fersse' for 'fregh,' 'brid' I'or'bird,' 'pairone' for 'pattern' 
should be regiatered, while ' mode ' for ' mood,' ' stmne ' for ' tun,' 
are unimportaut. Also all subforma or neb^iformen, as ' awk '<r 
for 'awkward,' 'nig' for 'niggard,' and all forma denoting im- 
perfect naturalization, aa 'antidotara' for' antidote,' and 'fpocAa' 
for 'epoch,' should be registered. 
II. Collectors are further requested to trnnacribe all passagea 

Mling under one or other of the heada following ; — 

e. Pasaagea which give an a^^coiint of, or implicitly aen'e to 
mark, tbe first introduction of a word into the language, or first 
use of it in an entirely new sense. 

f. Passages which consciously diacusB or unconsciously reveal 
^^^be etymology of a word, or the rationale of a name. 
^^^Hq. Passagea which contain happy definitions or eKplonatiom. 

^^^V "Fornication is no mortal gin becnuse there is no text of Scripture 
tbatsBithao. 'A'ois?' What mcaus llist then of Paul, Col. iii. 57" 
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$, TmmgfM wMeb mnwe to diitingnisli bbj ward bam the 
0pifmpm frith wbieh it in Ukelj to be ocmfcniiided, either bj 
feli^/MM oppofitioti or bj ATOwed diBerimiiiittioii ; and which 
mdi^ Up fsmh the prorinee which b properly its own. 

I. PaMMf^ illti«tr»ting the earlier tiaea which words have 
fk^ Ml behind them^ and the tueceasiTe modificationa of 
immtiing through which they hare passed. 

[See Examples, p, 12.] 

MBCIfANICAL AND PBACTICAL EEGULATIONS. 
t. iJtt/;b word or phraifo should be written out with its quotation 

and pdttsrtsTUifi on a separate half-sheet of note-paper, lengthtoisey 

and on one tiidfi of the paper only.* 

[NJI, A ream of common note-paper costs 2«. ; this should 
r^/niaiu 600 Sitparate sheets and 1200 half-sheets, thus admitting 
of ilio regwtration of 1200 words at a trifling expense.] 

// i$ mott earnetth/ requested that this rule may he strictly and 
undeviatinyly Jbllowedf its object hevng to enable the JEditors to sort 
thfi various contributions at onde into alphabetical yroups, and so 
to prevent the aooumulations of matter from becoming un^nanayeable, 
2. 'rhe edition made use of should be stated once for all by written 

communication to the Secretary, and throughout adhered to ; 

and In the refbrcmces, page, chapter and section, and verse 

wh<»ro cxtnting, should be given. 
H. An cttrllor edition of a work should bo preferred to one more 

nu^ent, where choice is practicable ; — this, however, is merely 

lnteud(Jd as a general rule, and must be subject to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

4, In transcribing q\iotations the original spelling should always 
be pTi^sorvod; and when any words are for brevity's sake 
omittod, the omissions should be designated by dots. More- 
uveri tmeh quotation should be extensive enough [to carry a com- 
phtn sense by itself: mevo fragments of sentences enclosin*^ 
a purtiouhu' word »vro \mintelligible and useless, and, in fact 
ai'o nut quotutioua at all. 

fl, U is ivquosted that all persons who may feel disposed to un- 
at>vtjvko M\y work or works will be kind enough to signify their 
iutt^ntion to the Soorotivry of the Literary and Historical 

♦ The ©xftet meUiod of tnmseription is shown by the spechnen given at 
tho bnekuf p. 31. 
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Committee, and at the eame time to mention the name or title 
of the work or works they may select for inveatigatiou, ao that 
two persona may not be engaged in traveraing the same grmxndj 
Alto it ia most earnestly requested thai all Colleetorg who have 
already undertaken to pm-ma works for the Society, will, at their 
earliest eonoenienoe, forward their eontrilntlions to the Secretary i 
in order that progress may be made in meihadirintf and an-anying 
the already large mass of material aocwnulated. 
J. All communications for the Literory and Historical Committee 
are to be addreased to Herbert Coleridge, Esq., at his residence, 
10 Cheater Place, Eegent's Park, N.W. 



EULES AND DIEECTIOKS FOE COLLECTOES, 

as agreed vpon by the Ulymological Oommittee. 
All persons who may feel desipoua of contributing to the Etymo- 
logical portion of the work are requested to direct their attention 
specially to the following heads of inijuiry : — 

1, The etymology of English words hitherto unexplained or 
wrongly explained. 

As many etymologies can only be made to carry conviction to 
the mind by the ccUation of numcroua instances, colloetorB will 
bo at liberty to treat words in groups whenever they think that 
method advontageoua. 

It is also most important, whenever it can be done, to trace the 
radical eleineut of each Engliah word into that language where it 
still possesses vitality. Thus we may trace back our Engliah 
'mad' to the Skr, mad to be intoxicated, cf Skr. madhu wine, 
mead, ftiOvi 'roan' to the Skr. man to think, cf. manu; 'foot' 
to the Skr. pad to go ; ' wind ' to the Skr. vd (part. pros, vdt, nom. 
PbM, original form vdnts) to blow; and 'day,' Skr. diDa, to the 
verb div to shiue. The Old-Euglish welk and taelew, (Jerm, 
welhen, to Inde or wither, are esplaiued by the Finn lealkia white, 
walawa whitish, walkaista to whiten i compare English walker a 
fuller or whitener of cloth^ Ital. gualcare to full, Finn walkki, 
fnUonium. 

2, The formation of liata of Enghsh words illustrating the 
exact value or values, and the history, of the various prefixes 
and auffiies employed in our language, such as a-, be-, dis-, 
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COKSTBUCTIOKS. 

Cleanse with (A.S. m^ agamst) = cleanse from, 
" Vor me (the owl) is lof to Cristes huse 
Tq chmi hit with lule muse (foul mouse)." 

Owl & Nightingale, y. 609. (13th cent,) 

I. 3. NsBEITFOBHETr. 

Hank = hanker. 

^- So ^rijstrate of ipy purpose I fall into want, and where I 
hashed after plentie I have runne upon scarcitee." — Letters of 
Eminent Men (Camden Soc.) p. 71. (13th Sept. 1589.) 

4^ij^fQfnaton, 

" The other was the picture of a gentlewoman, whose eies vfote 
contrived with that singularitie of cunning, that they moved up 
and down of themselves, not after a seeming manner, but truly • 
ajid indeed. For I did very exactly view it. But I believe it 
was done by a vice [see vis Cotgr.] which the Grecians call aifc-rf- 
fiaroyJ*^ — Ooryat's Crudities, p. 254. (1611.) 

" And now because these parts (the movers and the moved) aj?e 
parts of one whole, we call the entire thing automatvm or se movens 
or a living creature." — Sir KenelmDigby. of Bodies, c. 23. p. 259. 
(1669.) 

Q^iteriont 

" Lastly, from, this philosophy it is also manifest that sense is 
not the KpiTTipiov of truth concerning bodies themselves, if con- 
fidently pronouncing that these supposed qualities of bodies re- 
presented such by sense are merely phantastical things.'*— Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System, p. 47. (1678.) 

Precipice, 

** I admired one thing very much in those vineyards, that they 
should be planted in such wonderful steepe places underneath the 
hils, where a man would thinke it were almost impossible for a 
labourer to worke, such is t\iQ prcBcipitium of the hill towards the 
descent." — Coryat's Crudities, p. 72. (1611.) 

II. €. The riEST intbodijction of a word, directly or indirectly. 

C^^^r-e«r^^= subterranean. — For the latter the earliest author- 
ity quoted by Eichardson is Bacon's Naturall Historic (1627) 
though it occurs in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy Part I 
a. mem. 1. subs. 2. (1621.) 




"Philip tbo tatrarcli of Tnwtionitia by casting chaff therein 
(into the Jordan) which waa paid Tiim again at Dan, first found 
out tills •under-earih passage." — Purchaa'B Pilgrims, p. 104, 2nd 
edit. (1614.) 
Tulip. 

"And now within theae fouro years (1578-82) tbera tftYe 
been brought into England from Vienna in Austria divers kinds 
of flowers called 2'u^yj(is."^Hakluyt'8 Voyages, vol. ii. p. 165, 
ed. 1598. 
Swniliate, Cimlization. 

" I asked him (Johnson) if liumiliating was a good word. He 
said ho bad seen it frequently used, but he did not know it to be 
legitiuiats li^gbsb. He would nob admit dviliiation, but oidy ^ 
CJ>»7iij/."— EoaweU's Johnson, letat. 63. (1772.) 

II. C BiYMOLOGT or rationale of a name. 
Ckirwrgery. 

" Chirurgery, tberefore (as Angelus Bologniufl in the prologe 
to bia boke of the cure of externall ulcers, sayeth), is the moate 
auneiente, yo, tbe moste sure and esceUente parte of the arte of 
medicyne, wbiche worketh by bandy operation. For tbe name 
thereof wbiche was geven thereto by moate aiincyent authores, 
Blgnifietb notbynge elsse ; for chirurgery is OperaHo ManualU, that 
is, faandye worke. Wterfore aytb it is a parte of phisike, we can 
not so rigbtlyo name it in Euglisbe, as to call it the bandye worke 
of medicine." — 1565. John Halle, An Historiall Espoatulation, 
Percy Soc. reprint, 1844, p. 41. 

II. ?]. DbFINITIOBS OS EKPLAlfATIOKa. 

" Serne [see Macbeth] signifietli (as noble men of deep iudge- 
ment informed me) a shower of bell, because they arc taken for 
no bettor than for rakebcls, or tbo divela blacke gard, by reason 
of the stinking sturre they keepo, wbereaoever they be." — 1574. 
E. Stanihurst, Description of Ireland in Holinahed (2nd edit.), 
eh. 8. 
Insecf. 

"Tou may understand by insect, 'life in ecctiona' — diffused 
generally over tbe parts." — Coleridgi*, Table-taJk (3rd edit. 1854), 
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II. 6, Synonymous Wobds. 
Symulacrea and Ydoles, 

"But betweene Symulacres and Ydoles is a gret difference. 
For Symulacres ben ymages made aftre lyknesse of men or of 
women, or of the sonne or of tbe mone, or of ony best, or of ony 
kyndely thing ; and Ydoles is an ymage made of lewed wille of 
man, that man may not fynden among kyndely thinges ; as an 
ymage, that hathe 4 hedes, on of a man, another of an hors, or of 
an ox, or of sum other best, that no man hathe seen afbre kyndely 
disposicionn.** — 1366. Sir John Maundevile, Voiage and Travaile, 
reprint, 1839, p. 164. 

Keenness and Subtlety, 

" Few men of genius are keen, but almost every man of geniuB 
is subtle. If you ask me the difference between keenness and 
subtlety, I answer that it is the difference between a point and 
an edge. To split a hair is no proof of subtlety, for subtlety acts 
in distinguishing differences, in showing that two things appa- 
rently one are in fact two ; whereas to split a hair is to cause 
division, not to distinguish difference.'* — Coleridge, Table-talk, 
p. 148. 

JEktncy and Imagination, 

" The fancy brings together images which have no connection 
natural or moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means of 

some accidental coincidence ; the imagination modifies 

images and gives unity to variety ; it sees all things in one, ilpiu 
nelV una,*' — Id. ibid. p. 327. 

" The fancy sees the outside, and is able to give a portrait of 
the outside, clear, brilliant, and full of detail. 

" The imagination sees the heart and inner nature, and makes 
them felt; but is often obscure, mysterious, interrupted in its 
giving of outer detail.'* — Euskin, Modem Painters, vol. ii. pp. 
157, 158. 

II. t. Eaelteb Meanings. 
tTn Jo = preach, expound. 

" Tho Nychodemus to hym [Christ] come 
At one tyme by nyjte, 

To lerny ; 
And he ondede hym cristendom." 
cir. 1320. "W. de Shoreham's Poems. Percy Soc. p. 79. 
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Biddings = commandments. 

"In heven shall dwelle alle cristen men 
That knowe & kepo Goddes hyddynges ten." 

cir. 1450. Speculum Xtiani. (W. de Machlin.) 

Paramour (in a good sense). 

" To his moder then gan he [Christ] say, 
' For this mylke me muste day, 
It is myn kynde therwith to play. 

My swete moder, rajn paramour.^ " 
Songs and Carols from a 15th cent. MS., "Warton Club, 1856, p. 48. 

last of the Printed Literature ofErigland belonging to the 

period 1250-1526 f. 

[N.B. Those works marked with an asterisk are already imdertaken.] 

13th Centxtey. 

♦Geste of Kyng Home. (Baonatyne Club and Bitson's Rom.) By 

. Mr. H. Coleridge. 
*Owl and Nightingale. (Percy Society and Roxburghe Club.) By 

Mr. Fumivall and Mr. H. Coleridge. 
♦Havelok the Dane. (Roxburghe Club.) By Mr. H. Coleridge. 
♦Moral Ode, and Satire on the Monastic Profession (Land of 

Cokaygne), in Hickes's Thesaurus, part I. pp. 222 , 231. By 

Mr. Fumivall. 
♦Political Songs, temp. Henry III. and Edward I. (Camden So- 

> ciety.) By the Rev. W. H. Herford. 
♦Specimens of Lyric Poetry, temp. Edward I. (Percy Society.) 

By Mr. M'Ewan. 
♦The earlier pieces in Ritson's Ancient Songs. By Mr. Harrison. 
♦Dialogue between the Soul and Body. Appendix to Mapes's Poemp 

(Camden Society), p. 334. By the Rev. J". Eastwood. 
♦Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle, 1297-1300. Ed. Heame. By 

Mr. H. Coleridge. 
♦Proverbs . of Hendyng in the Reliquise AntiqusD. By Mr. H. 

Coleridge. 

t The age of many of the Romances cannot be accurately fixed. Some 
short Poems, &c. are omitted ; but we believe the List will be found, 
in the main, complete and correct. 






.- , . „ „ , r Probably both by Robert ot Oloooi 
"Legead of St. Brandan. ,>, ci ■ i_\ i. -.l i. r i 
•LX„fB.i.t. (P.rorS.™tr.) BjthoEev.J.) 

I. wood. 
'Fragment on PopiUoi' Science from tJio Early EngUsli Metrical 

Lives of Saints, in ' Popular TrcatiaoB on Sdenco/ ed, Wrigbt. 

By Mr. H. Coleridgo. 
•Kyng Alysaunder? In WobeJ'B Metrical Itoinancwt, vol, i. By 

Mr.H. Coleridge. 
*Lifo of St. Margaret, and Creed of St. Athanasius. Hickcs'e Thes. 

part i. pp. 224, 233. By Mr. Piimivall. 



14th Cektujit. 

•Sarrowing of Hell. Edited by Collier and by HalliwcU. By Mr. 

Jacksun, 
"Sir Tristrem, ed. Soott, By the Itev. W. L. Blaekloy. 
"The Homancos in Weber's Metrical llomonces, eseept Kyng Alys- 

aundcr. By the Eev. R. E. LitUcdale. 
The Eoulbhocs in Bitaan's Metrical Romances (except Sir Lannfiil 

and the Erie of Tholous, E. Horn, and tho Knight of Conrttay). 
•Elegy on Death of Edward I., 1307, given in Warton's Histoiy of 

Enghsb Pocti7, vol. i. p, 92. ed. 1840. By Mr. Jackson, 
•Syr Degarri^. > 

♦Guy of Warwick. 

•Arthur luid MerUn. V (Abbotslbrd Cinb.l By Mr. M'Ewan. 
*Koland and Vemagu. 
•Sir Otuel. J 

'The Thornton Eomnticcfl. (Camden Society.) By the Rev. J. 

Kastwood. 
*Tlie English version of Grosthead'a Castlo of Lovo. Ed. HaJiiwcU. 

By Mr. Weymouth. (Also printed by the Caxton Society.) 
Robert of Brunne, 1338. Ed. Hoame. 
SjT Tryamouro, i 

•Komanoe of Octovian. l (Percy Society.) By the liev. J. 11. Major. 
•The Sevyn Sagos. J 

•Poem of Times of Edward 11, (Percy Society.) By the Rev. 

T. H. CampbeU. 
*Tbo Mori;o Arthure. Ed. Halliwoll. By Mr. Weymouth. 
•Maundevile's Voiage and Travailo, 1366. Ed. HaUiwcll. By Mr. 

Daldy. 
"■"^eta Ploughman. Ed. Wright, By tlic Rev. L. W. Jclfray. 
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•TheWycUffite VersionB of the Scriptures. (Ed. Madden & Forehall.) 
Tlie K. T. by the Hon. and llev. S. Lawley, and the 0. T. by 
the Rev. J. Eastwood. 

Wyclifa Two Treatises against the Friars. (Ed. James,) 

Wieket. 

• l-hree Tracta. (Ed. Todd.) By Mr. Jackson. 

•Chancer. By Dr, Komer. 

Gower. 

*iIinot'aPoemB,temp, Edward m. Ed.Eitson, £ytheB«v.J.I)aTiee. 

8yr Gawayne and the Grone Knight, temp. Eichard II. (Bannatvno 
Chih.) 

•8ir Amudaa, l In Eobson'e Three Eomancea, (Camden 

*The Arowj-ng of Arthur, j Society.) BythoEev.W.L.Bhuikley. 

•William and the Werwolf, 1350. (E^xburghe Club,) By Mr. M'Ewan. 

WilliftTn de 6horeham, temp. Edward 11, Percy StJciety (Kentish). 

•Sir Beves of Hamtoun. (Muitland Club.) By Mr. H. Coleridge. 

Komanee of the Sowdane of Babyloyne, and 8ii Ferumbraa, (Eox- 
bnrgho Club.) 

•The Ajenbite of Inwyt. 1340. Koxburghe Club (Kentish). By 
Mr. PumivaJl. 

John Audclay'a Poems. Percy Society (Shiopshiio). 

"Orfco and Heurodis, in Laing's Select Remains of the Ancient 
Popular Poetiy of Scotland. By Mr. M'Ewan. 

Purvey's Eomonstronce addressed to Parliament in the year 1395. 

Blind HaiTy ? 

Barbour. 

*Tho AUiterative Pooma in Warton's History of English Poetry, 
sect. 10. By Mr. Jaotaon. 

Fioriee and Blanehflonr, in HartHhome'B Ancient Metrical Talea, 

•Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of Eidiard II. (Camden So- 
ciety.) By tlio Ecv. J. Eastwood. 

•Dialogue between the Body and Soul, Appendix to Mapes's Poeme 
(Camdon Society), pp. 340, 346. By the Eev. J. Eaatwood. 

•Sir Penny. Ibid, p. 359. By the Hov, J. Eastwood. 

Bishop Pecocko'a Eepreesor. 

TrevJsa'a Translation of Hygden's PoIycronicoEj 1397, (Caxton, 
14S2 ; Wynkyn de Worde, 14S5.) 

Hampole's Devout Meditaeyon. (Wynkyn de Wordo, 1507.) To- 
gether with the Extracts from tho Pricko of Conecienco in (he 
I, vol. xix. 

.^Ttuidale'a Yisions and othor pieces. Ed. TumbulL 



^^ Axchieologia 

^H^^ftmdale's Yisioni 
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♦Political Songs, temp. Edward 11. (Camden Society.) By the 

Rev. J. Eastwood. 
♦Buke of Alexander the Great? (Bannatyne Club.) By Mr. 

M'Ewan. 
♦Chevalere Assigne or Knight of the Swan. (Roxburghe Club.) By 

Mr. M*Ewan. 
Extracts from an old Medical MS. cir. 1350. Archeeol. voL xxx. 
♦Various Pieces in the Percy Reliques. By Mr. Highton. 
♦The Romance of Lancelot du Lak. (Maitland Club.) By Mr. M*Ewan, 
♦Robert of CysOle. (Halliwell^s NugsB PoeticsD.) By Mr. Jackson. 
Various Pieces in the Reliquiae AntiqusD. 
The English Documents in Rymer's Foedera, commencing with the 

first which belongs to the year 1368, in tom. vii. 
Trevisa's Translation of Bartholomaeus de Glanvilla De Proprieta- 

tibus Rerum. 1398. (Wynkyn de Worde. N. D.,) 

15th Centttey. 

Walton's Boethius, 1410 ; printed at Tavistock, 1525. 

Brampton's Paraphrase of the 7 Penitential Psalms, 1414. (Percy 
Society.) 

♦Poems of Dan John Lydgate. (Percy Society.) By the Rev. J. R. 
Major. 

♦Occleve, 1420 j ^ ^^ ^ 

♦Lydgate, 1430. J ^ ^ 

King James I. (of Scotland). The Quair in Chalmer's Poetical "Re- 
mains of the Scotch Kings. 

♦Coventry Mysteries. 1 (Shakspere Society.) By the Rev. J. East- 

♦Chester Plays. J wood. 

♦Towneley Mysteries. By Mr. Paine. 

Romance of Athelstan, in the Reliquiae Antiquee. 

Poem on Freemasonry. Ed. HalliweU. 

♦Robert the DevyU. (T. Herbert, 1798.) By Mr. Paine. 

♦Sir Eger, Sir Grahame and Sir Graysteel in Laing's Early Metrical 
Tales. By Mr. M'Ewan. 

♦Torrent of Portugal. Ed. HallLweU. By Mr. Jackson. 

Sir Gowther in XJtterson's Select pieces of Early Popular Poetry. 

Metrical lives of Saints. 1443. (Roxburghe Club.) 

Chester Mysteries. (Surtees Society and Roxburghe Club.) 

"Wyntown's Chronicle, 1420-4. 

♦Ancient Mysteries from the Digby MS. (Abbotsford Club.) By 
Mr. M*Ewan. 
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F'Chronieofl Yilodimerto. 14-2(i. Ed. Blotk. 
Judicium — a PagL>ant. "\ 

♦AHiteratiTellomauceof Alosander. By Mr. M-Ewan, I (Uosburgho 
Geata Eomunorum. Old English version. j Club.) 

La Morte d' Arthur (Henry VII.). J 

Metrical Life of St, Katharine, "i InHalliweil'sContributionstoEarly 
Tale of Knight and his Wife. J English Litorature. 

The English Books printed by Caxtoit, 1468-90, a list of which ia 

given in Dibdin and Ames's Typographical Antiquities of Great 

I Britain — except the Polyeronicon, which belongs to the 14th 

^^^L CentuT}'. 

f "= 



N.B. — ^Tho Translations printed byCaxton of Ciccro'sTroatises 
on Old Ago and Eriendshipj and the Chronicle of Englande, 
have been undertaken by Mr. H. Coleridge. 

The following accoBaiblo reprints of three of Gaston's works 

may be noticed : — 
•The History of Reynard the Fox. (Percy Society.) By 

tho Rev. J. R. Major. 
The Morifi d' Arthur. Ed. Southey. 
The Game of The Chcsse. (Reprint, 1855.) 
•Caxton's Ovid's Metamorphoses, printed from tho M8. by the Rox- 

burghe Club. By Mr. H. Coleridge. 
Bunbar'B Poema, 1470. 
•Robert Henryson. Moral Fables of jEsop the Phrygian, and other 

Poems. (MaiUand Club.) By Jir. M'Ewan. 
Campeden's Translation of Sidracke (Henry VI,), printed in 1.510. 
Thomas Chester's Sir Laimfal and the Erie of ITiolous. (In Ilitson'a 

Metrical llomanccs.) 
•Warkworth's Chibniele. By Mr. H. Coleridge. 
*Historio of tho Arrival of Edward IV. (Camden Society.) By 

Mr. Gibbs. 
"Boke of Curtasye. (Percy Society.) By the Eev. J, Davies. 
Harding's Chronicle, 1470. 

*Tho Antura of Arthur at Tame Wathdan (Camden Society), 
and in Sir F. Madden's Sii- Gawayne (Bannafyne Club). By 
the Eev. "W. L. Blackley. 
Golagrua and Gawayne. 1 In Sir F. Madden's Sir 

Sir Gawayne and the Carle of Carlysle. | Gawayne. 
•Fonn's Paston Letters, By Mr. Humphreys. 
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♦Capgrave's Chronicle. By the Bev. F, Hingestwi. 

Eitson's Ancient Songs. 

— « — Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, 

* — *- Eohin Hood. By the Eev. B. F. littledale. 

Siege of Eouen, in the Archseologia, vols. zxi. and xxii. 

Laing's Popular Poetry of Scotland. 

Songs, &c. Ed. Wright ; published by Pickering. 

Wyl Bucke's Testament. Ed. Haslewood. 

John Kay's History of the Sieges of Bhodes (Edward IV.), printed 

1608. 
Norton's Ordinall, 1477. Printed in Ashmole*s Theatrum Ohemicum, 

Lend. 1652, 8vo. p. 6. 
♦Various Pieces in the Percy Beliques. By Mr. Highton. 
♦Bipley's Compound of Alchemie, 1471. Printed in 1591, and 

reprinted in Ashmole's Theatrum Chemicum, p. 107. By a 

Member of the Philological Society. 
Political Ballads in the ArchsBologia, vols. xxi. and xxix. 
Juliana Barnes on Hawking, Hunting and Heraldry, 1481. Printed 

at St. Albans in 1486> and by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496, and 

elsewhere. 
Bradshaw's life of St. Werburgh. (Pynson, 1521.) 
Fabyan's Chronicle, 1494. 
Kalendar of Shepherds. Translated about 1480, printed by "Wynkyn 

de Worde in 1497. 
Dives et Pauper — a Dialogue. (W, de W., 1496.) 
Hawes's Poems,— The Passetyme of Plesure is printed by the Percy 

Society. 
Walter's Poems. The Stately Tragedy of Guiscard and Sigismond. 

(Printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1532, and by the Boxburghe 

Club.) 

. The Spectacle of Lovers. | (Also printed by 

— -^. The History of Titus andGesippus. J Wynkyn de Worde.) 

Medwall's Nature. (Eastel, 1538.) 

♦English Chronicle, temp. Edward IV. (Camden Society.) By Mr. 

Gibbs. 
♦Cambrise Epitome. Appendix to Mapes's Poems '\ 

(Camden Society), p. 349. I ^^ *^^ ^^^• 

*Sir Penny. Ibid. p. 361. J J- Eastwood. 

*De Conjuge non Ducenda. Ibid. p. 295. 

Alcock'sHiU of Perfection. (Pynson, 1497; Wynkyn d© Worde, 1497, 
1501.) 
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Hylton's Ladder of Perfection. (Wjmkjn de Wordo, 1494.) 

Hylton's Devout Book. (Pynson, 1506.) 

lives of the Fathers. (Wynkjn do Worde, 1495.) 

The Doctrvnall of Good Servauntes. ■!,„,/,_,, , 

TheNewKot-br^wneMayd. 1 (W^tjp do Worfe and 

The Boke of the Maid Emlvn. J ^^^"^ ^<'"''*>-' 

Songs and Carols from a 15th Coatury 118. (Percy Sodetj (part), 

and Warton Cluh (part).) 
Early English Miscellanies from the Porkington MS. (Wartou 

aub.) 
•Varioua Piocea in the KeliquitB Antiquie and Halliwcll'a Nugte 

Poelicffi. By Ur. Jackson. 
The CasteU of Honour. (Wj-nkj-n dc Worde, 1 506.) 
_^Parlyamcnt of Dcvjllos. (Id. 160^.) 
, Hifltorie of Jacob and his Twelve Sons. (Id. N. D.) 



16th Centuet to 1525. 

Amolde's Chroniele, 1502. 

Barclay's Works. 

•Sir E. Guylford's Pilgrimage, 1506. Printed by the Camden 8o- 
^ ciety. By Mr. Gibbs, 

*8ir David Lyndesa/s Poems. By Mr. Humphreys. 

Jhmoane Laider. Quoted in Warton, vol. ii. p. 483. 5, i-Jz/f V. 
''•Skclton's Works. By the llov. J. J. Smith, 

Bemera' TranHlution of FroiBsnrt. 
, Treatise on Husbandry. (Pynson, 1523.) 



|i 



The several other English works, not previously mentioned in tliia 
List, printed by Pynson and Wynkyn de Words before 1525, a 
full account of which may be found in Dibdin and Ames's Ty- 
pographical Antiquities of Great Britain, vol. ii. 
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*The Romance of Clariodus. (Maitland Club.) By Mr. M'Ewon, 

Holland's Buke of the Howlat. (Bannatyne and Abbotsford Clubs.) 

Various Pieces in the Eeliquite Antiquie. 

»Thoms's Early English Eomanccs, By Mr, Price. 

•Uawin Douglas's .^neid. By the Bev. G. Munfoi'd. ^ 

The Knight of Courtesy in Kitson'a Ancient Bom. >f!t ; ''-(f^ A/ o 

.Cock Lorell'a Bote. (Percy Society and £o;sburghc Club.) 
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List of Works of the Second Period (1526-1674) already 

undertaken* 

Adlington^s Apuleius. (By Mr. Sprange.) 

Allen's (Cardinal) Admonition. (By Mr. Fumivall.) 

Andrewes's "Works. (By Mr. Hales.) 

Austin's Meditations. (By the Kev. T. K. O'Flaherty.) 

Ascham's Works. (By Mr. A. Valentine.) 

Bacon's Works. (By Mr. Brodribb.) 

Bale's Select Works. (Parker Society.) (By the Rev. C. Campbell.) 

Barris's Relation of Cochin China : translated by R. Ashley. (By 

the Rev. J. Eastwood.) 
Barrow's Sermons. (By Mr. J. Lubbock.) 
Baxter's (R.) Catechizing. (By the Rev. J. Y. Winter.) 

Treatise on Infant Baptism. (By a Lady.) 

Baxter's (N.) Translation of Calvin's Sermons on Jonah. (By the 

Rev. Dr. Smith.) 
Becon's Works. (By Mr. J. Fumivall.) 
Bomers's Golden Boke of M. Aurclius. (By the Rev. W. C. Brome- 

head.) 
Bradford's Works. (By Mr. Hart.) 
Brende's Quintiis Curtius. (By Mr. Luif.) 
Sir Thomas Browne's Works. (By Mr. Roberts.) 
Bland's Soldier's March to Salvation. (By the Rev. J. Eastwood.) 
Boys's Works. (By the Rev. T. R. O'Elaherty.) 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. . (By Mr. H. Coleridge.) 
Browne's Pastorals. (By a Friend.) 

Camden Society's Publications : — ' 

BuU of Pope Innocent XIII. "^ 

Chronicle of Rebellion in Lincolnshire. 

Kemp's Nine Dales Wonder. 

Letters of Eminent Men. 

Machyn's Diary. 

Polidore Vergil. 
Cary's Paleeologia Chronica. (By Mr. Roberts.) 
Chapman's Iliads of Homer. (By Mr. Bowman.) 

Hymns of Homer and Georgics of Hesiod. (By Mr. Lightfoot.) 

Sir John Choke's Translation of St. Matthew. (By Mr. BeU.) 
Coryat's Crudities. (By Mr. W. C. Valentine.) 



^(By the Rev. J.Eastwood.) 




t Cotton's Montaigae'a Easaye. (By tlio llov. J, D[i\-ieH.) 
[ Coverdale's Works. (By Dr. W. W. Webb.) 

- New TestBinent. (By Mr. Abbott.) 
I Cowley's Works. (By Mr. Jaffiny.) 
I Cranmer's Works. (By Mr. Hart.) 
I Cromwell'a Letters and Speeches. (By Mr. Hills.) 

* Samuel Danycl's Poems and Histories. (By the Eev. W. H, Herf'ord.V« 
Donne's Works. (By Mr, Norman.) 
Drayton's Polyolbion, (By Mr, Eobinson.) 
Drnmmond (of Hawthomdcn) Poems. (By the Eey. I. Taylor.) 
I J)ekker's Wtore of Babylon and Bavcn's Almanack. (By the Itor.l 
J, Eastwood.) 
— Gull's Horn Book. (By Mr. Paine.) 

f Sir T. Elyot's Boko of tho Goveriior. (By llv. Haiiison.) 

- Castle of Holth. (By Mr. Paine.) 
I Elizabeth's (Queen) Progresses. (By the E«v. G. Munford.) 
I Evelj^n's Diary. (By Mr. J". Lubbock.) 

Erasmus on ye Comuno Credc. (By the Bev. J. Eastwood.) Quee 
Katherine Parr's Translatioa. 

[ Farindon's Sermons. (By the Rev. S. Prince.) 

Teltham's EesolTCs. (By the Eev. C. Campbell.) 
I Eentoa's Historie of Guicoiardino, (By the Itev. 11. Hooper.) 

Florio's Montaigne. (By the llev. W. H. Horford.) 

Fuller's Works. (By the Eev. J. J. S. Perowne.) 

Fairfax's Tasso. (By the Eev. A. Barrett.) 
' Fox's Martyrs, vol. iii. od. 1684. (By the Eev. I. Taylor.) 
-, pp. 67^874. ed. 1563. (By the Eev. Dr. Maitland.) 

Gataker'a Discussion on Transubstantiation. (By the Rev, W. %A 

Gayton's Festivous Notes on Don Qnisote. (By Mrs. Toogood.) 
Gerarde's Herbal. (By the Bev, W. C. Bromehead.) 
Gest's (Bp.) Ti-eatise against tbo Privio Masse. 

Hoole Pardon of Eome grauated by divers Popes, j 

s Ovid's Metamorphoses. (By Mr. Hotten.) 

- Calvin's Sermons on Deuteronomy. (By Mr. Gr 
I Gucuara'a Epistles : translated by Hollowes. (By Mr. Hills.) 
|- Grimald's Cieero de Offlciis. (By tho Earl of EBesmere.) 

Greene'B Iracto and Dramatic "Works. (By the Eev, 1. Eaatwood.M 




^(BytlieE 
J. T. Toje.'i 
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A. Haranet's Works. (By Mr. Normoa.) 

Hacket's life of Archbishop Williams. (By the Rev. J. Bavies.) 

Hacket's Sermons. (By the Rev. L. P. Mercier.) 

Hall's Ten Books of Homer. (By the Rev. C. Adams.) 

Hall's Satires. (By Mr. Napier.) 

Hakluyt's Voyages. (By Mr. Vaux.) 

Harvey's (Gabriel) Works. (By Mr. Sprange.) 

Haward's Eutropius. (By Mr. Paine.) 

Holland's Ammianus Marcellinus. (By Mr. R. B. Peacock.) 

livy. (By Mr. R. B. Peacock.) 

Plutarch. (By Mr. J. Clark.) 

— «- Pliny. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 

Suetonius. (By the Rev. H. H. Holden.) 

• Camden. (By Mr. Woodward.) 

Cyropaedia. (By Lord R. Montagu.) 

Harington's Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. (By Prof. G. L. Oraik.) 

Metamorphosis of Ajax. (By Mr. H. Coleridge.) 

Holinshed's Chronicles. (By the Rev. R. W. Church.) 
Holme's (Randle) Academy of Arms. (By Mr. Bidlake.) 
Howell's Lohdinopolis. (By the Rev. W. Denton.) 
Howell's Letters. (By Mr. Hills.) 

Heylyn's Historical and Miscellaneous Tracts. (By Mr. Wilks.) 
Sir M. Hale's Contemplations. (By the Rev. G. Munford.) 
Herbert's (Lord) Life of Himself. (By Mr. D. Stewart.) 

History of Henry Vm. (By Mr. D. Stewart.) 

Hooker's Works. (By the Rev. T. R, O'Flaherty.) 

Jackson's Works. (By the Rev. S, Prince.) 

Jewel on the Epistle to the Thessalpnians^ an^ Sacraments. (By 

Mr. Jaflfray.) 
James I.'s (King) Works. (By the Rev. A. B. Grosart.) 

King Charles I.'s Declaration against the Tumults 'm. Scotland. (By 

Mr, Roberts.) 
King Charles I.'s other Works. (By Mr. Ktoh.) 

Lambard's Birenarcha. (By Mr. Jaffiray.) 

Perambnlation of Kent. (By the Rev. E. Gillett.) 

dey's f^oiidcae VergiL (By Mr. Gregg.) 

'^- .(% the Rev. A. Starkey.) 
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litnigies temp. Vi. YI. and Mz. (Parker Society.) (By the BeV. 

W. C. Plenderleath.) 
Lovelace's Poejns. . (By Mr. Hicks.) 
Lyly's Works. (By Mr. Paine.) 

IftoJowe's Play9. (By Mr. T. Xey.) 
- — Ovid. (By Mr. W. C. Valentine.) 
Martin Marprelate Tracts. (By a Lady.) 
Marston's Dramatic Works. (By Mr. E. Peacock.) 

Satires. (By the Rev. J. Lawrell.) 

Increase Matl^er's Remarkable Providences. (By Mr. E. Peacock.) 

Mayne's Lucian. (By Mr. Gamett.) 

Henry More'i^ Mystery of Iniquity. (By the Dean of Westminster.) 

Antidote against Atheism. (By Mr. Reilly.) 

Milton's Prose Works. (By the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath.) 
Sir T. More's English Works. (By the Rev. Newton Price.^ 

• 

l^asiie's Tracts. (By the Rev. J. Eastwood.) 

Nurwyry's Translation of Ben Goria's History of the Jews. (By 

the Earl of Ellesmere.) 
North's Examen. (By the Rev. J. Murray.) 

Overbury's Works. (By Dr. W. W. Webb.) 
Ogilby's Yirgil. (By Mr. Kent) 
Roads. (By Lord Lyttelton.) 

Peacham's Complete Gentleman. (By a Member of the Philological 

Society.) 
Peele's Works. (By Mr. Paine.) 
Pepys's Diary. (By Mr. E. A. Warren.) 

Phaier's Yirgil. (By the Rev. E. J. Selwyn.) , 

Pilkington's Works. (By Mr. M'Ewan.) , _. 

Quarles's Emblems. (By a Lady.) 

Enchiridion. (By Mr. H. Coleridge.) 

— ^ Feast for Worms. 

Sion's Sonnets and Elegies. 

Job MiHtant. 

Samson. 

Hadassa. 



y (By the Bev. Dr. Smith.) 
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Ealegh'a History of tho World. (By the R«v. E. Vonablca.)' | 

BisMTpry of Giiinna. (By Mr. LHshiugton,) 

Eoynolda (P.) on the Piissions. (By tho Rev. J. T. Toyc.) 
Eidley's Works. (By Mr. M'Ewan.) 

Eogera'a Naaman the Syrian. (By tho Dean of WestminslOT.y 
Ryvca's Poor Vicar's Plea for Tithes. (By tho Itcv. J, Eastwood.) 

Sanderson's Sermons. (By Mr, Ifornian.) 
Shakspere Sodety's Puhhcations; — 

DeviHc to entertain Her Majesty at Iloxficld, &e, 

Dekker's Patient GriHail. 

Ford's Honor Triumphant, 

Linoa Vita!. 

John a Kent and John o Camber. 

lodge's Defence of Stage Plays. 

Alarum against Usurers. 

Forhoninfl and Prisceria. 

A. Monday's Works. 

Norton's Gorbodue, or Ferrox and Porrex. 

Bocjuest and Suite of a Tme-hearted Englishman. 

Tarloton's Jesta. 

■ News out of Purgatorie. 

tTdttl's Eobter Doister. 

View of Sundry Examples, 
Sholton's Don Quixote. (By Mr. Harvey.) 
Bidnoy"* Arcadia. (By a Friend.) 

Bishop Miles Smyth's Sermons. (By the EoT. Dr. Maitland,>J 
Henry Smith's Sermons. (By the Eov. J. Smith.) 
Smith's (Captain J.) Histoiy of Virginia. (By Mr. R. Elli8.)| 
Speed's Historic of Great Britain, (By Mr. Eoberts.) 
Sponaer's Faery Queene. (By Mr. Hart,) 

. Other Poems. (By Mr. Langlcy.) 

Prose Works. (By Mr, J. G. Smith.) 

Stanihurst's Description of Ireland, (By Mr. Adair.) 

Stnbbes's Anatomie of Abusca. (By Mr. C'ayley.) 

State Papers temp. Henry VIII. (By tho Key. J. J, Smitii.) ' 

w of tho Eeahn temp. Henrj- VII., VIII, (By the Eev.'V. 
^on.) 

irials. (By the Eev. J. T. Toyo.) 
■ Friend.) 

*i Chronioles. (By the llcv. J. EuKtwood.) 
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SuddiAg's Poems. (By the Rev. J. Taylor.) 
Sylvester's Bubartas. (By Mr. H. Coleridge.) 

Taylor's Sermons. (By the Rev. A. Barrett.) 

liberty of Prophesying, (By the Rev. A. Barrett.) 
Buctor Dubitantium. (By the Rev. A. Taylor.) 

Holy Living and Dying. (By the Rev. J. Femie.) 

Great Exemplar. (By the Rev. T. K. Abbott.) 

— Remaining Works. (By the Rev. C. P. Eden.) 

Tillotson's Works. (By Mr. Hart.) 

Thomas's Aspect of ItaKo. (By the Rev. R. Owen.) 

Tyndall's New Testament. (By the Rev. T. K. Abbott.) 

TyndaU's Works. (By Dr. W. W. Webb.) 

Tusser's Poems. (By the Rev. J. Eastwood.) 

Udal's Translation of Erasmus's Paraphrase of the New Testament. 
(By the Rev, J, Eastwood.) 

Watson's Polybius. (By Mr. H. Coleridge.) 
Webster's Plays. (By Mr. Hazlitt.) 
Wylson's Demosthenes. (By Mr. Bagster.) 



WoBKS OP THE Third Peeiod (1674-1858) aleeadt undeetakek. 

Annual Register 1758-1788. (By Mr. Lothair Bucher.) 
Burke's Works. (By Mr. William Rossiter.) 
Ruskin's Modem Painters. (By a Lady.) 
Tennyson's Works. (By the Rev. J. Murray.) 
8. T. Coleridge's Works. (By a Lady.) 

The Committee .beg to acknowledge the following presents to the 
Society for their use : — 

From Beriah Botfield, Edq., M.P., &c. Old English Version of the 

Gesta Romanorum, and Ajenbite of Inwyt. 
Prom Dr. Guest, Master of Caius College, Cambridge. His History 

of English Rhythms. 
Prom Dr. Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Wyclif 's 

Bible, 4 vols. 
Prom Joseph Mayer, Esq. (through T. Wright, Esq.) A Volume of 

early Vocabularies. 
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The following works and authors are specially recommended for 
examination, those which come early on the list heing at present of 
the most importance. In the case of voluminous works, a single 
volume or a single treatise caU he taken. The list, however, is not 
intended in any way as a ]inutatioii on, the disCTetion of collectors, 
nor does it in any way pretend to exhaust the catalogue even of 
important works. 



Fox's Martyrs (except pp. 674- 
874, ed. 1563, and vol. iii. ed. 
1684). 

The English Translations (printed 
in the 16th century) of BuUin- 
ger's and Calvin's Latin "Works 

, («XQdpt Calvin on Deutero- 
nomy and Jonah). 

Stowe's Annals. 

Hall's Chronicle. 

The State Papers. 

TopseU's Works. 

Mirror for Magistrates. 

Speed's Theatre of Great Britain. 

Stpw^'s Survey of Londcm. 

Goldinge's CsDsar. 

Paleario (on the Benefit of 

Christ's Death). 

Chapman's Plays. 

Purchas's Pilgrims. 

North's Plutarch. 

Bishop Hall's Works. 

Sir T. Elyot's Works (except the 
Boke of the Governor and the 

' Oastle of Helth). 

Drayton's Poems (except the 

' Poly-olbion). 

King James I.'s Progresses, by 

' Nichols. 

State Trials of the 16th and 17th 
Gentmies, given in Howell, &c. 
u^B Horace. 



Burton's Debates of the Long 

Parliament. 
The Strafford Papers. 
Bastall'a Chronicle. 
Dekker'^ Works (except the pieces 

mentioned in the previous list). 
John Heywood's Works. 
Thomaa Heywood'is Works, 
Frith's Works. 
Fitzherbert on Husbandry. 
Warner's Albion. 
Lodgers Novels. 
Norden's Surveys. 
Heylyn's Works (except the 
; Tracts). 
Fairfax's Bulk and Selvedge of 

the World. 
Shadwell's Plays. 
Court^iay's (Earl of Devonshire) 

Translation of Paleario on the 

Benefit of Christ's Death. 
Fabian Wither's Works. 
Walter Lynne's Works. 
Gascoigne's Poems. 
Bishop Mountague's Works. 
Dean Sutcliffe's Works. 
King Solomon's Portraiture oi 

Old Age. 
The Statutes of the Realm, in 

the Record Commissioners' 

Edition (except temp. Seoiy 

Yn.,vni.). 
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The Parker Society's Publications 
(excepting those already en- 
gaged). 

Any Translations of Greek or 

Latin Authors, printed or made 

before 1600. 
Paynter's Boccaccio. 
George Wither's Works. 
Baxter's (E.) Works (except the 

Catechizing and Treatise on 

Infant Baptism). 
Gataker's Works (except tho 

Treatise on Transubstantia- 

tion). 



Barrow's Works (except the 
Sermons). 

Southwell's Works. 

Ben Jonson. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Massinger. 

Ford. ; 

Shirley's Plays. 

Quarles's Works (except the 
pieces mentioned in the pre- 
vious list). 

Vaughan's Poems. 

Annual Register from 1788. 



A'oir ready^ Six Volumes 8ro, Cloth, Lettered, Price £3. 



THE PROCEEDINGS 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

FOR THE YK\RS 1842—1853. 

The circulation of these Volumes has until recently, been limited 
to the Members of the Society: the Six Volumes were issued 
during the years 1842 to 1853^ at a cost to the Members of 
TWELVE GUINEAS. The Council of the Society having been 
enabled to complete a limited number of sets by reprinting a por- 
tion^ have now issued the sets at the reduced price of THREE 
POUNDS. 



ALSO 

The Philological Society^s Transactions^ 1854, One Guinea. 
The Philological Society's Transactions^ ^^SSj ^^^ Guinea. 
The Philological Society's Transactions^ 1856, One Guinea. 

In course of Publication. 

The Philological Society's Transactions^ 1857, One Guinea. 
The Philological Society's Transactions^ 1858. 

TO BE HAD OF 

BERLIN : A. ASHER AND CO. 

LONDON : TRiJBNER AND CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

BELL AND DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL AND CO. 
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OUR ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 

fear I shall put your patience to the trial. Perhaps 
make the smallest demands upon it at all consistent with 
my subject, by grouping the materials which I wish to 
present to you according to the following arrangement. 
Our Dictionaries then appear to me deficient in 
following points J I do not say that there are not oti 
matters likewise in which they fail, but to these I woi 
desire at the present to direct your attention. 

I. Obsolete words are incompletely registered; e( 
inserted, some not ; with no reasonable rule adduced for 
omission of these, the insertion of those other. 

II. Families or groups of words are often imperfect, sol 
members of a family inserted, while others are omitted, 

III. Much earlier examples of the employment of w 
oftentimes exist than any which are cited j indicating thi 
they were introduced at an earlier date into the language 
than these examples would imply. So, too, on the other 
hand, in the case of words now obsolete, much later ex- 
amples might frequently be produced, marking thei 
rency at a period after, and sometimes long after, that wh( 
we are left to suppose that they passed out of use, 

IV. Important meanings and uses of words are passed 
over; sometimes the later alone given, while the earlier, 
without whicli the history of words will be often maimed 
and incomplete, or even unintelligible, are unnoticed. 

V. Comparatively little attention is paid to the disi 
guishiug of synonymous 

VI. Many passages in our literature are passed by, whi< 
might be usefully adduced in illustration of the first inl 
duction, etymology, and meaning of words. 

VII. And lastly, our Dictionaries err in redundancy 
well as in defect, in the too much as well as the too Uti 
all of them inserting some things, and some of them mi 
things, which have properly no claim to find room in thi 
pages, 

Such are the principal shortcomings which I find 



4 ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IK 

those books on which we must ever chiefly rely in seeking 
to obtain a knowledge of our native tongue. I must 
detain you one moment before I proceed to my proofs, and 
I will employ that moment in expressing my earnest trust 
that nothing which I shall say may even seem inconsistent 
with the highest respect, admiration, and honour, for the 
labourers, whether living or dead, in this field of English 
lexicography. It is comparatively easy to pick a hole here, 
or to detect a flaw there ; to point out stones, it may be 
many stones, lying in the way, which ought to have been 
built up into the wall; but such edifices as our great 
English Dictionaries could only have been reared by 
enormous labour, patience, and skill : and the same some- 
what close examination which detects these little blemishes, 
and discovers these omissions, which shows us, what we 
might have guessed before, namely, that they underlie the 
infirmity common to all other works of man's hands, does 
to a far greater extent make us conscious how vast the 
amount is of that labour, patience, and skill which they 
represent and embody. 

To come, then, now to my proofs. And yet before these 
proofs can be considered to prove anything, I must ask you 
to be at one with me in regard of what the true idea of 
a Dictionary is, what it ought to include, and what to 
exclude. If we are not agreed in this, much that is adduced 
may seem beside the mark. I will state, then, very briefly 
what my idea of a Dictionary is, hoping to find that it is 
also yours ; and if not, endeavouring to persuade you to 
make it yours, as that which on fuller deliberation alone 
commends itself to your minds. 

A Dictionary, then, according to that idea of it which 
seems to me alone capable of being logically maintained, is 
an inventory of the language : much more indeed, but this 
primarily, and with this only at present we will deal. It 
is no task of the maker of it to select the ffood words of a 
language. If he fancies that it is so, and begins to pick 
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and choose, to leave this and to take that, he will at once I 
go astray. The business which he has undertaken 
collect and arrange all the w ord s, whether good oi 
whether they do or do not commend themselves to hia 
judgement, which, with certain exceptions hereafter to be 
specified, those writing in the language have employed. 
He is a n historian of it, not a critic. The delectus ver- 
horum, on which so much, on which nearly everything in , 
style depends, is a matter with which lie has no concern. 
There is a. constant confusion here in men's minds. There 
are many who conceive of a Dictionary as though it had 
this function, to be a standard of the language; and the 
pretensions to be this which the T'rench Dictionary of the i 
Academy seta up, may have helped on this confusion. It is 
nothing of the kind. A special Dictionary may propose to 
itself to be such, to include only the words on which the ( 
compiler ia willing to set the mark of his approval, ai 
fit, and in his judgment the only fit, to be employed by I 
those who would write with purity and eori-ectness. Of the 
probable worth of such a collection I express no opinion. , 
Those who desire, are welcome to such a book : but for ' 
myself I will only say that I cannot understand how any I 
writer with the smallest confidence in himself, tlie least 
measure of that vigour and vitality which would justify 
him in addressing his countrymen in written or spoken 
discourse at all, should consent in this matter to let i 
self-made dictator, or forty, determine for him what worda 
he should use, and what he should forbear from using, 
all events, a Dictionary of the English language such a ] 
work would not have the slightest pretence to be called. 
What sort of completeness, or what value, would a Greek J 
lexicon possess, a Seott and Liddell, from whose pages all 
the words condemned by Phrynichns and the other Grt 
purists, and, bo far as style is concerned, many of them 
justly condemned, had been dismissed? The lexicographer 
is making an inventory; that is his business; he may . 
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think of this article which he inserts in his catalogue, that 
it had better be consigned to the lumber-room with all 
speed, or of the other, that it only met its deserts when it 
was so consigned long ago ; but his task is to make his 
inventory complete. Where he counts words to be needless, 
afiected, pedantic, ill put together, contrary to the genius 
of the language, there is no objection to his saying so ; on 
the contrary, he may do real service in this way : but let 
their claim to belong to our book -language be the humblest, 
and he is bound to record them, to throw wide with an im- 
partial hospitality his doors to them, as to all other. A 
Dictionary is an histo rical monument, the^Jboatory-jof-^A 
nat ion contemplated from one point of viewj and the 
wrong ways into which a language has wandered, or been 
disposed to wander, may be nearly as instructive as the 
right ones in which it has travelled : as much may be 
learned, or nearly as much, from its failures as from its 
successes, from its follies as from its wisdom. 

The maker, for example, of an English Dictionary 
may not consider ' miilierosity,^^ or ^subsannation,'^ or 
'coaxation,'^ or ' ludibundness,'* or 'delinition,^^ or 'sep- 
temfluous,^* or 'medioxumous,^^ or ^ mirificent,^ ® or ^pal- 



^ " Both Gaspar Sanctus and he tax Antiochus for his muUerosity 
and excess in luxury." — H. Mobe, Mystery of Iniquity ^ h. 2, c. 10, § 3. 

^ " Idolatry is as absolute a suhsannation and vilification of God as 
malice could invent." — Id, ib. b. i, c. 5, § 11. 

8 " The importunate, harsh, and disharmonious coaxations of frogs." 
— Jc?. ib. b. I, c. 6, § 16. 

* " That ludibtmdness of nature in her gamaieus and such like sportful 
and ludicrous productions." — Id. ib. b. i, c. 15, § 14. 

* " The delinition also of the infant's ears and nostrils with the spittle." 
— Id. ib. b. I, c. 18, § 7. 

^ ** The main streams of this septem/luous river [the Nile]." — Id. ib. 

b. I, c. 16, § II. 

7 " The whole order of the medioxumous or intemuntial deities." — 
Id. ib. b. I, c. 12, § 6. 

® " Enchantment Agrippa defines to be nothing but the conveyance 
of a certain mirificent power into the thing enchanted." — Id. ib. b. i, 

c. 18, § 3. 
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miferous,'! or 'opinie,'' or a thousand other words of a 
fiimilar character which might be adduced (T take all these 
frona a single work of Henry More), to contribute much to 
the riches of the English tongue ; yet has he not therefore 
any right to omit them, as all these which I have just 
adduced, with a thousand more of like kind, have been 
omitted from our Dictionaries.' I will not urge that one or 
two in this list might be really serviceable (' mulierosity,' 
for instance, expresses what no other word in the language 
would do) ; but admitting them to be purely pedantic, that 
they would be quite intolerable in use, still they involve and 
illustrate an important fact in the history of our language, — 
the endeavour to latinize it to a far greater extent than 
has actually been done, the refusal on its part to adopt more 
than a certain number of these Latin candidates for admission 
into its ranks, — and, therefore, should not be omitted from 
the archives of the langua^. If, indeed, the makers of our 
Ihetionaries had, by a like omission, put the same stamp of 
non-allowance npon all other words of this character, on 
all which to them seemed pedantic, inconsistent with the 
true genius of the language, threatening to throw too pre- 
ponderating a weight into one of its scales, this course, 
although mistaken, would yet have been consistent. But 
they have not done so. They all include, and rightlyj a 



' " T^iB palmifei^ua company triiimpbs, and the Heavenlj Jerusalem 
K aueii upon earth." — Id. ih. b. i, a. 6, § 18. 

' "Great aaiAoptme preferments and dignities." — Id.ih. b. 3, c. 15, §3. 

* It may be objected to this statement, that two or three of those 
above quoted are found in Johnson or in Todd. Tbey are so ; ' coaxa< 
tion,' for instania, which the latter dofinea as "the artof coaaing" ! but 
they are there without eiamplea of their ase ; and though I shall not 
often refer to such words, when I do I shall deal with them as words 
wholly wanting in our Dictionaries ; for to rae there is no difference 
I between a word absent from a Dictionary, and a word there, but unsus- 
tained by an authority. Even if Webuter's Dictionary jieK in otiier 
' lespects a better hook, the almost total absence of iUuBtratiTO quot 
tions would deprive it of all value in my eyes. 
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multitude of such words. But admitting these, Buch, for 
instance, as 'fabulosity/ ' popiilosity,' 'nidorous,' 'atarasy,' 
' andabation,' ' prosopography/ ' exicooize,' ' diapbaneity,' 
— admitting these by tbe hundred, they had forfeited their 
right, were it only on the ground of consistency, to exclude 
such as I have just enumerated, not to say that the idea of 
a Dictionary demands their insertion. It is, let me once 
more repeat, for those who use a language to sift the bran 
from the flour, to reject that and retain this. They are to 
be the true Delia Cntscani: this title oi furfuTatores is a 
usurpation when assumed by the makers of a Dictionary, 
and their assumption of it can only serve to show how far 
they are from having rightly apprehended the task which 
they have undertaken. 

There is, moreover, a still graver complaint which we 
make against them. One of the most effectual means of 
reducing us to the condition of ^fupoliioi, of bringing us to 
live only in the present, is to cut us off from all knowledge 
of the past. We can only live in the past, and draw an 
ennobling inspiration from it, through acquaintance, and 
indeed through more or less familiarity, with it. This 
familiarity ia acquired in many ways. The study of 
history, of antiquities, of laws, of literature, all help to give 
itj hut I know not whether the study of language is not 
the most potent means of all for planting us in the true 
past of our coiratry j and of this it is proposed in great 
part to deprive us by those who would make our Dictionaries 
the representations merely of what the language now is, 
and not also of what it has been. 

These preliminary observations made, I proceed to sup- 
poi-t by evidence in each case the several complaints which 
I have made. 

I. In regard of obsolete wortis, our Dictionaries have no 
certain rule of admission or exclusion. But how, it may be 
asked, ought they to hold themselves in regard of these? 
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This question has been already implicitly answered in what 
was just laid down regarding the all-comprebeQaive cha- 
racter which belongs to them. There are some, indeed, who 
taking up a position a little different from theirs who 
would have them to contain only the standard words of the 
language, yet proceeding on the same inadequate view of 
their object and intention, count that they should aim at 
presenting the body of the language as now existing; this 
and no more; leaving to archaic glossaries the gathering in 
of words that are current no longer. But a little reflec- 
tion will show how untenable ia this position j how this 
rule, consistently followed out, would deprive a Dictionary 
of a large part of its usefulness. Surely if I am reading 
Swift, and come on the word ' to brangle,' or light upon 
' druggerman' in Pope, I ought to be able to find them in 
my Dictionary. Yes, it will perhaps be conceded, we will 
admit the few archaic words which arc met with iu writers 
so recent as Pope and Swift. But tlien if I find ' palliard' 
or 'niazer' in Dryden, must I be content to be ignorant of 
their meaning, unless besides my English Dictionary, I have 
another of the obsolete English tongue? Dryden's few 
archaisms, it is allowed, should find place. But I plead then, 
that in reading Jeremy Taylor I come upon 'dorter,' 
' spagyrical,' and other words, hard to be understood: 
surely I may fairly demand that my Dictionary shall help 
me over auy verbal difficulties which I may find in Taylor; 
and in this way I travel back to Shakespeare, to Spenser, to 
Gascoigue, to Hawes, to Chaucer, Wiclif, and at length 
to Piers Ploughman, Robert of Gloucester, or whatever 
other work is taken as the earliest in our tongue. It is 
quite impossible with any consistency to make a stand any- 
where, or to admit any words now obsolete without includ- 
ing, or at least attempting to include, all. 

What I complain of in our Dictionaries is that they do 
not accept this necessity, and in its full extent. They alt 
undertake to give the archaisms of the lauguage; and thus 
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those wliich I have just instanced are all to be fonnd in 
them ; but they all undertake this with certain reservations 
i KdA exceptions. " Obsolete words," says Johnson, " are 
I admitted when they are found in authors, not obsolete, or 
I when they have any force or beauty that may deserve re- 
1 vival." I will not pause here to inquire what a lexico- 
grapher has to do with the question whether a word deserves 
revival or not; but rather call your attention to the fact 
that Johnson does not even observe his own rule of com- 
prehension, imperfect and inadequate as that is. When the 
words omitled may be counted by hundreds, I suppose hy 
thousands, it seems absurd, almost a weakening of one's 
case, to quote three or four, which yet is all that I can 
nndertake to do, I have no choice, however, but to cite 
these. ' Grimsire,' or ' grimsir,' I meet everywhere in our 
old authors, in Massinger, in Burton, in Holland,' in twenty 
more, some of them certainly authors not obsolete, but he 
has not found place for it; nor yet Aichardson. This 
word, it may be pleaded, presents no great difficulty, though 
this would be no excuse for its omission ; but here is ' hick- 
scomer,' of which the meaning is an^-tbing but obvioas : 
(the'hictscorner' is thelooseribaldscofferat sacred things); 
this word also, of continual recurrence in our old authors,^ 
might be sought for vainly in our Dictionaries. Most 
readers, I am inclined to think, would be at a loss if they 
met the word ' titiviJlars,'^ which yet they might meet in 
Poxe and Stubs ; hut beyond a slight notice, in so far as it 



' "Eren TiberioaCtpaar, who otherwise was knowD for ayWwWr.and 
the most misocittbte and melandioiic man in the world, required in that 
tnaimer to be salved aud wished well unto, wheasoeseir he sneezed." — 
PU»j, vol. iL, p. 39-,. 

' " What ta more eominim in onr days than, when snch k'u^kmoitier* 

will be merry at iheir drunken banquaU, to (all in talk of some one 

miiuater ot otfcot P"— PltxiHGTOS, Exfoiit'on on Nelemiak, c. 3. 

'-i-?d jester. ■ iirhcorner, a scoffioaster."— G, HiBTay, 

■ »«#iB«, Arciaiea, p. 86. 

' aod aovet ot duicord, stirred np his initra- 
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^es, a correct one, in Wright's Glossary, no information 
about the word, no "mention of it ever is to be found in 
Dictionary or glossary.^ If in Milton's Defence of the 
People of England Salmasiua is called " an inconsiderable 
fellow and a jachtraw,"'^ why should I not know what a 
' jackstraw' is, without recurring to some archaic glossary 
for this knowledge? They indeed would not help me here, 
for the word is in none of them. Sir Philip Sidney's! 
Arcadia is a work "not obsolete," and one I trust which 
never will be; but I looked in vain in Johnson and in 
every other Dictionary and glossary for an explanation of | 
' shewel'^ (it means scarecrow), till Mr. Herbert Coleridge 
gave it in his Glossarial Index, with a reference to an early ■ 
metrical romance, in which it occurs. 

Still less satisfactory is Richardson's rule of admission J 
and exclusion. "Obsolete words," he says, "have be( 
diligently sought for, and all such, hut no other, ; 
could contribute any aid to the investigations of etymology, ] 
are diligently preserved." But why those only which 1 
would " contribute aid to the investigations of etymo- 
logy ?" why not those also which should enable us to J 
measure in its length and breadth the intellectual territory! 
which our English language has occupied as well as that I 



menta (certain Fninchmen), iiiivillars and ntakebatfs, aboot the king, I 
which ceased not, in carpiag tuid deprafiiig the nobles, to inflame tkafl 
king's hatred and grudge againat tliem." — Foik, Sook of Martyrf^ 
Anno 1312 ; of. Stubs, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 73, 

' The demon ' tutiviiiua' was one who picked np all the words 
tlie maaa-aervicB, which the prieHtu either omitted or miapronoantiedi^ 
and carried them olF to hell. The later meanings of makebate, n * 
chief-maker, are easily to be deduced from thia. 

' Pr^ace to the Defence. A reference to Milton's original, where 
" tiramitiem eques" are the words, throws abundant light oo the mean- 
ing of 'jackstraw.' 

° " So are these bugbears of opinion brought by great clerks into thft ■ 
world, to aevre as sheicels to keep them from those I'aults whereto elseV 
the vanity of the world, and weakness of senses might pull them." — -^ 
Sir P. SiDNBT, Arcadia, 1674, p. 363. 
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which it occupies now, to form some estimate of its won- 
derful riches, as in other ways, eo also hy a contempla- 
tion of the enormouB losses which it has endured without 
heing Beriously impoverished therehy ? Why not preserve 
all those obsolete words which are necessary to enable the 
student to read his English classics with comfort and with 
profit? In carrying out hie echemc he has often omitted, 
and not without loss, archaic words which Johnson or 
Todd has inserted. Tbus I observe 'lurry' (a word occur- 
ring in Milton and Henry More), ' privado' {in Fuller and 
Jeremy Taylor), 'powldroa' (iu Ralegh), 'chokepear' {in 
Rogers), and two I just noticed, 'druggerman' and 'pal- 
liard,' duly registered and explained in their pages, but 
altogether omitted in his. 

Sometimes the word thus oniitt«d is very curious. Thus 
no one of our Dictionaries, and I may say the same of our 
glossaries, contains the word ' umstroke ;' which is yet 
most noteworthy, being, as it is, the sole survivor of its 
kind. For while there is abnndant evidence that our early 
English derived largely from the Anglo-Saxon the use of 
the preposition 'um' or 'umbe' ( = a;U^f) in composition, 
(thus ' umgang,' ' umbappe,' ' umbeset,' '. umgripe,' 
' umklip,' ' uralap,' and many more, for which see Halli- 
well), no single word with this prefix, excepting only this 
one, has lived on into our later English ; which yet the 
authors of our Dictionaries, as I have said, have not ob- 
served, or, obseiwing, have not eared to register. I incline 
to think they did not observe it ; for while most of Fuller's 
other works have been diligently used by our lexico- 
graphers, bis Pisgali Sight of Palestine, one of bis most 
curious and most characteristic, and in which 'umstroke' 
twice occurs,' has been, as far as ray experience reaches, 
entirely overlooked by tliem. 



' " Such towns as stand (aa one may aay) on tiptoes, on the very 
timtroke, or □□ any part uf the utmoat line ol' any map, (unrei^ulved iu 
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Not leGs curious from the other extreme of the language 
are the Greet, Latin, Italian, Spanish, words, which 
it has been endeavoured to transplant without alteration 
into English, but which have refused to take root here; a 
record of the attempt to transplant which ought not the 
less to he preserved, while yet often it has not been. Thus 
Holland songht to introduce Aristotle's ki'/i^i^,^ tliough 
certainly our early English was rich enough in words to ex- 
press what is esprest by this, so rich that we have let drop 
more than half of them— ' snudge,' 'curmudgeon,' 'chuff,' 
'gripe,' (not in our Dictionaries in this sense, but so used 
by Burton),^ ' pinchpenny,' ' clutch fist,' ' peni father,' 'nip- 
farthing,' ' huddle' (not in our Dictionaries in this sense, 
but so used by Lyly'), and many more. For Latin words, 
' ardelio''' figures in Burton, 'femulus,'^ in Drayton, and in 
Andrews ' rex' in the popular phrase, " to play rej^'^ or to 
play the tyrant, but none of these in our Dictionaries. 
Sylvester, whose works, by the way, are a mine as yet very 



a manner to stay out or come in), are not to be presumed placed accord- 
ing to exautoosB, but only aignily them there or thereabouts." — Pt. i, 
b. 1,0. 14; of. pt. 3, b. S. c. lo. 

' " He that calleth a liberal man, wellknown to spend magnificently, 
a lase mechanical Icumbix: and a pioehing penifatber, minidteteUi 
matter of good spovt and laughter to the party whom he Beemeth so to 
ciiallengo or menace." — Plutarch, p. 665. 

* " Let him be a bawd, a gripe, an usurer, a villain." — Anatoiny of 
Melanckol^t 1, 3, 4, 6. 

' "This old wiser asking of Ariatippus what he would take to teach 
and bring up hia son, an.swered, ' A thoutiaud groats.' ' A tbuusand 
groats 1 God shield !' answered this old huddle." — Slaphuet and Ml 
Eph<ebiu. 

* " Striving to get that which we had better be without, ardelios, busy 
bodies as we are." — Atmtomi/ of Melancholy, pt. i, 3, 4, 7. 

' " Aa thia brave warrior was, so no leas dear to nB 
The rivaJ of his tame, his only amalas." 

Polyolbion, Song 18. 
' "As helpersof jour jny, not to domineer and pl.iyre*." — Eosebb, 
Naaman the Syrian, p. 317, 



ifies, employ* '^^W 
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inadeqatldjr wroagfat for lexteograpliial purposes, e 
the lUliao ' farfalU" for batterfiy. 

Sometiuux the word is one capable of doing good eerrice 
rtill. Sutt to my mind is the verb ' to csjnterfret," xaA 
Bootber, 'to witwanton," iucb 'rootfast, and 'rootfast- 
ness;'* iuch a ' neednof (the word is, I believe, still in nse 
mnoDg the Quakers) to express each a snperflaity as we 
might well do without, A ' woodkern' for a forest-haunting 
bandit, is a word expressive enough to deserve commemora- 
tion, if expressiveness is to constitute the right of ad- 
miseioQ." 

Let mc observe here, and before quitting this important 
branch of the subject, that provincial or local worda stand, 
BO far as my single judgment goes, for I pledge no one else, 
on quite a different footing from obsolete. I do not com- 
plain of their omission. In my judgment we should, on 
the contrary, have a right to complain if they were ad- 
mitted, and it is an oversight that some of our Dic- 
tionaries occasionally find room for them, in their avowed 
character of provincial words ; when indeed, as mc/i, they 



' " Aud, nevi Jitrjatla, in hec radiant shiae, 

Too bold, I bum theav tender wing? of mine." 

T&e Magnificence. 
' "If God break off the sonl betimes from this ain, ere it hare 
canketfreiled the auul," — Rosebh, Naaman the Syrian, p. 103. 

' " Dangerous it is to wit-ieaatoa it witU the m^estj of God." — 
FrLLKB. l'A» Sols Slate, b. 3, c. 3. The word is also a noun : 
" All epicures, mitinantoiis, atheists." 

Stltestee, Lacrymte ZachnpiutruM. 
* Slate Papert, vol, vi. p. 534. 

' " Dieino Providence had so dirided it that other lands should be at 
the coat and care to bear, dig out and refine, and Juilaia tbe power and 
credit to use, eipend, jea, Begiect auoh glittering neeJnoU to hunum 
happiness."— Fuller, A PUgah Sight of Palestine, b. i, 0. 3. 

' " The same hath been said to me (who have been forlaid and whose 
life bath bwn sought), which were more beseeming to speak to a wood- 
ifTf or robber by the highway." — UoLLAKfi, Jjivy, p, 1065 
Somen' Tracti, vol. i. p. 3^6. 
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^^H have no right to a place in a Dictionary of the English 

^^H tongue. I have placed an emphasis on "as such;" for 

^^H while this is so, it must never be forgotten that a word may 

^^1 be local or provincial uowj which was once current over the 

^^1 whole land. There arc many such, which belonging once 

^^1 to the written and spoken language of all England, and 

^^1 having free course through the land, have now fallen from 

^^1 their former state and dignity, have retreated to remoter 

^^1 districts, and there maintain an obscure existence still ; 

^^1 citizens once, they are only provincials now. These pro- 

^^H perly find place in a Dictionary, not, however, in right 

^^B of what they now are, but of what thoy once have been ; 

^^1 not becaiise they now survive in some single district, but 

^^m becaoBe they once lived through the whole land. I regret 

^H the absence of a number of these from our Dictionaries, and 

^V will instance a few. 

' Spong" is now a Suffolk, or, it may be, an East Anglian, 

i. word. Halliwell deals with it as thus provincial, and rightly 
describes it as " an irregular narrow and projecting part of a 

^^k field ;" corresponding, therefore, very nearly to the 'sling,' 

^^^ 'slang,' or 'slinget,' of some of onr Midland counties. 

^^1 Our Dictionaries know nothing of it ; nor should they take 

^^B note of it on the score of its present provincial existence ; 

^^^ but they should on the ground that it once had free course 

^^1 in our literary English, being often used by Fuller.^ Once 

^^P more, take the verb 'to hazle.' Halliwell and Wright 

^^1 explain it rightly as "the first process in drying washed 

^^P linen," and assign to it also East Anglia as the region 

^^1 where it is current ; but it was once not East AngliaTi, but 

^^1 English, as a noble passage, of which I cite a few words, 

L 



" The trilie of Judah with a narrow spoag confined on the king- 
dom of Edom." — A Fisgah Sight of Palestine, pt. 3, b. 4, o. a; and 



" Thon, who bj that hnppy wind of thine didst hasle and dry up 
the forEoru dregs and blime of Noah's deluge, cause a new face of zeal 
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fcelieTe a com-sicve is still called a ' try'^ in fiome parts of 
England, a small enclosure a 'pingle,'^ a pond a 'pulke,'^ 
a child's hands its ' dolls'* (the word has nothing to do with 
' doll' ^puppet), the ornaments on the collar of a cart-horse, 
the hoiiDces ;' but the words had once nothing local about 
them, that they should be relegated to these collections, and 
found only in them. 

While I am thus dealing with obsolete words, and befc 
leaving this part of my subject, let me say a word or two' 
on what the Germans call nehenformen (we have no word 
which exactly answers to this, but might call them ' sub- 
forms'), and adduce a handful of these, in proof of the iu- 
completeness with which they are given in our Dictionaries. 
It was once attempted to make an English word of 
' analysis,' and to speak of the ' analyse :'^ examples of this 
I have before me in Henry More, Hacket, Rogers ; but our 
Dictionaries do not notice it. When ' big" was intended 
in the sense of proud, it often took the shape of * bog/'i 



' " They wi!! not pass through the liolea of the sieve, ruddle, 
if they be narrow." — Holiajjd, 'Plutarch, p. 86. 

' "The Academy, a little pingle or plot of groand, was the hal 
tion of Plato, Xeooorates, Bnd Polemon." — Jd, ib. p. 3' 

* ■' It is easy for a womaD to go to a pond or pulke standing 
fo her door (thongh the water hi not so good) rather than to go to 
fountain of liring water further off." — RoiiBBS, Naaman the Syri 
p. 843. 

* "Alas, let these same silly hquIh that in my hosom stretch 

Their little arms (by chance her babes tlietr pretfy dolh did 
To pity move you." — GoLDiifG, Ovid's Metamorphos 

' " The spokes were all of silver bright ; the chrysolites and gemtl 
That stood upon the collars, trace, and kouncea in thetr 
Did cast a sheer and glimmering light." — Id. ib. b. z. 

' "The atmli/se of it [a little tractate] may be spared, 
is in many bands."— Hacks t. Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. 



.to a 

:■ 



p. 104. 



"The thought of this should c 
and thy hog and bold heart to bi 



use the jollity of thy spirit to quail, 
abashed." — Eo&ehb, Naam 
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'To clitcii'^ was current as well as 'to clutch.' 'Flos'* 
was a variation of ' flax' as well as ' flis ;' it was applied 
like ' flix' to the down of animals. Like almost all other 
words of the same kini], ' stick," for instance, which varies 
with ' stitch,' ' belk' with ' belch," so ' prick' appears often 
as 'priteh;'* 'ruddle'* existed as well as 'riddle' or 
' raddle.' ' To strinkle,' another form of ' to spi-inkle/ is used 
by Henrjf More.' 'To wanze' is the constant form in 
which ' to wane' occurs in some of our writers ;* our glos- 
saries take notice of the word, characterizing it as a form 
of East Anglia, but it ought to find place in our Dic- 
tionaries as well. 

II. Families of words in our Dictionaries are often in- 
complete, some members inserted, while others are omitted; 
the family being really larger and more widely spread 
than tbey leave us to suppose. Thus 'awk,' which sur- 
vives in our 'awkward,' has not merely ' awkly,'but 'awk- 
ness,' which noneoFfchera have found room for. Coleridge, 

' " If any of them be athirst, he hatli an earthen pot wherewith to 
cHtck up wuter out of the running river." — Hollihi), Xenophon's 
Cpvptedia, p. 4. 

' "They dress it [their nest] all over with doivn feathers, or fine 
fiox."—ld. Tllny, pt. 1, p. 288. 

* " Tlie least word uttered awry, the least eonceit taken, or priteh, 
the breaking in of a cow into their grounds, yea, sheep or pigs, is 
enough to make suits, and they will he reven^jed." — EooEEa, Naaman 
the Syrian, p. 270. 

* "The holes of the sieve, mddU, or try." — Holiahd, Flutarch, 
p. 86. 

' " Men whose brains were seasoned with some ttrinhlinga at 
least of madness and phrensy." — On Godliness, 1. 8, 0. 14, § 11. 

' " Many bewrayed themselves to be time-aerveni, and waTned away 
til nothing, as fast as ever they seamed to come forward." — Eogebb, 
Zfaaman the Si/rian. 

"tits lively hue of white and red, his cheerfulness and strength. 
And all the things that liked him did viame away at leugth." 

— GoLDiSG, Ovid's Meiamorphosia, h. 3. 
me, my child, I see thou feareet ttiou shalt never get unythingi 
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I am inclined to believe, supposed he had formed upon 
'aloof the very serviceable word, 'aloofness;'^ but, though 
it has found ita way into none of our Dictionaries, it a' 
is two hundred years old,^ 'Nasute' should have been, 
completed with ' nasuteneas j'* ' exorable' with ' esorable- 
ness ;'* ' elvish' with * elvishnesa ;'^ ' fume' and ' furnish' with ' 
' furnish ness ;'* 'bitch' with 'bitchery;'' 'rove' and 'rover* ' 
with 'roverie;'* ' verb' aud 'verbal' with 'verbalist;" con- I 
culcate,' as its legitimate consequence, has 'conculcation/^" 



bat look not thou at thioe own awJcneat, look at the Lord's ease. 
EoGBES, Naaman ike Syrian, p. 378. 

' Sioffraphia Jjiteraria, vol. ii. p. 19, ed. 1847. 

' " [God] Btiugs him by unthanhfulneBB of such ae owe most love, by I 
iinfsithrultieas and aloofness of Buch as have been greatest I'rienda."— 



Ifaan 



It the S 



). 95. 



' " All which, to any roan that has but a moderate naxutenesi, cannot I 
but import, that in the titis of this sect that call themselves the Familj' I 
of Love, there mnat be signified no other love than that which is merely 1 
nataral or animal." — II. Mobb, On Godliness, b. S, e. 2, g 2. 

• "A spirit of mildness, mercy, exorahUneis, and easiness t 
treated." — Kooebb, Naaman the Syrian, p. 55. 

' " The mere Bpirit that is in you lasts to enrj, inclines to croasneaa, I 
elvishnesa, and self-willedneHB of spirit." — Bodebb, Matrimomal J 
Honour, p. 195. 

• " Drive Thon ont of us all fumiahness, indignation and self-will.'* 
— CovEiiDiLB, Fi-uilful Lessons {Parker Soo. ed.), p. 284. 

' " The quip sat as unseemly in his tnoutli as for a whore to repre- J 
hend litcheri/, or for an usurer to condemn airaony," — 8TA»iHUB8t,J 
Description qf Ireland, p. 14; o£ NoBTH, Flatarch'a Lives, "ftM 
1%6. 

' "He laid the whole fault of all the roverie and piracy at set 
GentiuR, the king of the lUyrians." — Holland, Livy, p. io86. 

• " The frothy disoourseB of empty verbalists." — Gbll, Amendintnt^ 
of l&e English Translation of the Bible, 1659, Preface. 

"Yet not ashamed these verbalists still are. 
From youth, till age or study dims their eyes. 
To engage the grammar rules in civil war." 

— LoBD Bbodeb, On Suman Leat^inffil 

" " The eonculeaiion of the outward Coart of the Temple by the I 

Gentiles."— Hen BY Mobe, Mystery of laiqitily, b. i, c. 12, ■' 
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^ prowlery;^^ 'brim^ (in the sense of fierce, vehement), and 
not ^ brimly;^^ ^ shrimp^ and not ^ shrimpish/^ a good equi- 
valent for dwarfish ; ^ gingerly,^ that is, youngherly, and 
not ^ gingerness/* also ? 

Many verbs, such as ^ to ease,^ ^ to merit,^ ^ to toll/ ' to 
extirp,^ the older form of ' to extirpate,^ have substantives 
formed on them — ' easer,'^ ^ meriter,'** ^ toller/ ' extirper/^ 
If it be urged that this is assumed of course, and that it 
therefore is superfluous to note them, I cannot assent to 
this explanation of their absence; and seeing that ^for- 
feiter,^ ^ lapper,' ^ thirster,^ and other little-used words of 
the same formation, are introduced, there is at least an in- 
concinnity in omitting these, as they have been omitted by 
tens and by hundreds. 

Let me observe, while on this matter of faulty grouping, 
an error in the opposite extreme into which Bichardson 
has fallen. ^Rantism' has nothing to do with ^rant,' 
' rent,' and ' ranter / it is not, as Johnson, who shares the 
error, explains it, '^ tenets of the wretches called ranters,'* 
but simply the Greek pavTia/uLog, as is evident from the 
following passage in Bishop Andrews : — " We, but a hand- 
ful to their heap, but a rantism to their baptism.'*^ 

But further, to work back from later formations to earlier, 

as used by the fashionists of that age.*' — Id, ib, pt. 2, 6, 4, § 7. The 
word is in Richardson, but without an example. 

1 « Thirty-seven monopolies, with other sharking prouolerieSt were 
decried in one parliament." — Hacket, Life of Archbishop Williams, 
pt. I, p. 51. 

^ " A man sees better, and discerns more brimly his colours." — PuT- 
TENHAM, Art of Foetry, p. 256. 

^ " It cannot but a burden be, and that right great, to bear 

With those same shrimpuh arms of his Achilles' mighty spear." 

— GoLDiNG, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. 13. 

* " It is a world to consider their coyness in gestures, . . . their 
gingemess in tripping on toes like young goats." — Stubs, The Anatomy 
of Abuses, 1585, p. 42. 

* Rogehs, Naaman the SyHan, p. 40. * Id, ib, p. 341. 

' " Founders of states, lawgivers, extirpers of tyrants, fathers of the 
people, were honoured." — Bacon, Of the Interpretation of Nature, 
^ Of the Sending of the Soly Ghost, Serm. 2. 
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on which they are superinduced, and which they not merely 
pre-8uppose as possible, but which actually exist. If ' sorti- 
legious* is admitted, ' sortilege'^ should be so as well ; if 
' pervicacious,' then ' pervicacy,'^ which it assumes, and 
which lias been in actual use, should not be left out, as it is 
by Richardson, aad, which is the same thing, left without 
an example by Todd ; ' garish' should not stand without 
'gare;'' nor 'soporous' and ' soporiferoua,' without 
'fiopour.'* ' Excarnification' standa in Todd (it is not in 
Richardson) without ' excarnificate,'^ from which it grew ; 
in like manner we have ' dehonestation,' but not the verb 
'to dehonestate,'^ which yet is employed by Jeremy Taylor; 
' fellow feeling,' but not the verb ' to fellowfeel -p ' compact,' 
but not the verb ' to compack,'^ of which it is the participle. 

' "I hare g'ood hope that im the gods in favuur have directed this 
torlileffe, so they will be present and propitiouB imto me." — HoLLiUD, 
iioii, p. 1 183. 

^ "The Independonta at laat, when they had refused with unfficient 
pervicaeg to asBooiate with the Presbyterians, did resolve to show their 
proper streng'th." — Sylvestee, Life of Richard Baxter, p. 104. 

' " The multitude hastened in a I'elt and cruel gare to try the utmost 
hazard of battle." — Holland, Ammian-ua JUaTBellinits, p. 413. 

" la i gare and heat thej will run, ride, and tiike anjpaius; but 
only so long as the pang holds," — RooEas, Naaman the Syrian, p. 390. 
' " To awake the Christian world out of this deep sopoar or lethargy. 
— H. MoBB, Mystery of Jniquiti/, Frefuee la tie Second Fart, 

' " What [shall we say] to the racViug and exoarn-iJicatiHg their 
bodieB, before this last punishment P" — Id. ib. b. a, c. 15. 

° " The excellent and wise pains be took in this particukr no man 
can dehaaeatate or reproach, but he that is not willing tu confess that 
the thurch of England ia the best reformed Charch in the world." — 
Sermon Freaehsd at the Funeral qf the Lard Frimate / cf. Betnoldb, 
Serni. ai. Works, 1826, vol. v., p. 297. 

" We should count her a vt'ry tender mother which should bear the 
pain twice, and fellowfeel the infant's strivings and wrestlmgs the 
[ second time, rather than want her child." — Eogbes, Naaman the 
ian, p. 339. 

* " But the art of man not only can compach 
Features and formn that lile and motion latl;, 
£nt also RU the air with paiuted shuals 
Of fijing creatures." 
— Sylvestbh, D» Barlai. Sixth Day of the First Wiek. 
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Again^ why a word, and not the negative of that word, 
if such exists ? Thus, why ' remission,' and not ' irre- 
mission;'^ if 'evident,' why not also ' unevident ;'* if 
' wily,' why not ' unwily ;'^ if ' give,' why not also ' un- 
give?'* Or, once more, if 'parricide,' why not 'filicide?'** 
K ' italianate,' why not ' spaniolize ?'^ 

The designation of a female person, by changing 'er* 
into 'ess,' as 'flatterer,' 'flatteress,' or by the addition of 
' ess,' as ' captain,' ' captainess,' was once much more 
common than it is now. The language is rapidly abdi- 
cating its rights in this matter. But these forms, though 
now many of them obsolete, are very indicative of the 
former wealth of the language, and have good claim to be 
registered. I have noted the following: 'sleeress (slay- 
eress),' ^ ' buildress,'® ' captainess,'* ' flatteress,'^® ' in- 



* " It is * It shall not be forgiven ;* It is not, * It cannot be for- 
given.* It is an irremission ; it is not an irremissibleness." — DonsE, 
Sermon on Whitsunday, 

2 " We conjecture at unevident things by that which is evident." — 
Racket, Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. i, p. 197. 

' " Note but the plain husbandman or the unwily shoemaker." — 
Flobio, Montaigne*s Essays, p. 63. 

^ ** Truly it is a daring that deserves castigation in him, that he 
should throw dirt into the face of the Scripture, and deny the purity of 
the Greek text, before he will ungive any thing of his own groundless 
opinion." — LiGHTrooT, Commentary on the Acts, ch. 6. 

* I have lost the reference, but the word occurs in Holland. 

* " It was charged against the Earl of Bristol that he was wholly 
spaniolized, which could not be, unless he were a pensioner to that 
State." — Haczet, Life of Archbishop TVilliams, pt. i, p. 134. 

' "See wee no more of thee sone or douter up on earthe, thou 
sleeresse of the men." — Tobit, iii. 9, Wiclif, 

^ "Sherah, the daughter of Ephraim the younger, the greatest 
buildress in the whole Bible." — Eulleb, A JPisgah Sight of Palestine, 
pt. I, b. 2, c. 9. 

® " Dar'st thou counsel me 

From my dear captainess to run away ?" 

— Sib p. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, 88. 
^** " Those women that in times past were called in Cypres, Colacides, 
i. Q.Jlatteresses" — Holland, Plutarch, p. 86. 
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trudresSj" ' soveraintess,"* ' waggon ess,'* which have not 
so been. 

A vast number of diminutives exist in the langnage, 
which have never found their way into our Dictionaries. 
Here are eight with a single termination: 'wonnUugj'* 
' loveliog,'^ ' dwarfling,'^ ' streamling,' ' chasteling,'^ 
( = eunuch), ' timeling,'^ ' setUog,*^ ' niceling,'^" Those, 
too, in ' ock' are very imperfectly catalogued. ^^ 

' " Joash should reoover his rightful throne from the unjust usurpa- 
tion of Athaliah, an idolatroua inlradress thereinto." — Fdxibb, A 
Fisgah Sight of Palestine, pt. s, b. 3, c. 10. 

' " second honour of the lamps aupemal. 
Sure oaloudar of festivals eterual, 
Sea's *(Wwa»w(Mj, aleep-hringer, pilgrim's guide, 
Peace-loving queen." 
^YtVEsTEB, Du Bartai. Fourth Bay of Ihe First WeeJc. 
' "That she might serve for waggoness, she .plucked tie wB^onar 

And up into his seat she mounts." 

— Chapmam, Somer's Iliad, g, 838, g, 
* " dusty iBormling ! dar'st thou strive and stand 

With heaven's high Monarch P wilt thou (wretch) demand 
Count of his deeds P" — Id. The Impoiiure. 
' " These frolii; loeelings fraighted nesta do make."' — Id. ii. 
' " When the dtcarfling did purceive me." — Id. The Woodiitan's 
Bear, 33. Id. The Handicritfts. 

'"It [Matthew lis.] entreateth of three kinds o£ chatteUngt." — 
Bbcoh, Contents of SI. Maithete's Ootpel. 

° " Divers ministers are faiul-hearted, and were, as it seemeth, 
but iimelings" — Id. The Supplication, 

° "Such as be newlj plants in the religion of Christ, and have 
taken no sure root in the same, are easily moved as yoaag setlinga."— 
Id. Preface to VariottM Tracta. 

'" "But I would a»k these nierfi»if« one question, wherein if theyeaj 
resolve me, then I will say, as they say, that scarfs are necessary, and 
not flags of pride." — SltrHs, The Anatomy of Abuses, 1585, p. 42. 

" There ia an interesting article on these, and a collection, I shoald 
think, very nearly complete in the Traneactioat of the Philological 
Society, by Hewitt Key, Esq. Let me, however, add one which even 
he lifts past over, ' fistock,' the ditnitiutive of fiat, — 

"Scarce able for to stay Yasfistock from the servant's face." 

— GoLDiHU, Ovid's Metamorphosis, b. 9. 
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Adjectives in ^ en/ of the same formation as our still 
existent ^ brazen,^ ' earthen/ ^ wheaten/ and noting, like the 
Greek adjectives in ivog, vaXivog, ^glassen/ ^vXivog, 
' wooden/ and the like, the stuff or material of which any- 
thing is made, have been far more numerous than our Dic- 
tionaries would imply. I can only adduce these five, 
*flouren/^ 'eldern,^^ Hinnen/^ ^yarnen,^* 'wispen/^ as 
having found no place in them ; but am disposed to think 
many more will yet be found. It is only in the Supplement 
to Richardson that ' stonen^ has for the first time made its 
appearance. 

I must class under this rubric words which appear in our 
Dictionaries as subsisting only in one part of speech, when 
indeed they are two or more. Thus they have ^ a snag,^ 
but not ' to snag,^^ — Todd, indeed, has the word, but as 
provincial, and giving no example of it. *To snig/''' 
(another form of the word) is entirely wanting. They have 
^ cranny' and ^ crannied,' this last as an adjective, but not 
^ to cranny,'® the participle of which it really is ; ^ ignoble,' 
but not, with Lord Bacon, ^ to ignoble /^ ^ unactive,' but 



* Hebbebt Colebidge*8 Glossary, s. v. 

* " Her chiefest pride is in the multitude of her suitors, and by them 
she gains ; for one serves to draw on another, and with one at last she 
shoots out another, as boys do pellets in eldem guns." — Sib Thomas 
Ovebbubt, Characters, An Ordinary Widow. 

^ " Thy tinnen chariot, shod with burning bosses. 

Through twice six signs in twice six twelve months crosses." 
— Sylvesteb, Du Bartas, Fourth Day of the First Week, 

* " A pair of yarnen stocks to keep the cold away." 

— Tubbeville, Letter out of Muscovy, 

* " She hath already put on her wispen garland." — G. Habvey, 
Tierce's Supererogation, Archaica, vol. ii. p. 149. 

^ " Beware of snagging and snarling at God*s secrets." — Rogebs, 
Naaman the Syrian, p. 14; cf. p. 291. 

' " Others are so dangerously worldly, snigging and biting, usurers, 
hard and oppressing." — Ih, id, 'p, 211, 

8 " The ground did cranny everywhere, and light did pierce to hell." 

— GoLDiNG, Ovid^s Metamorphosis, b. 2. 

* " Ignobling many shores and points of land by shipwreck." — A 
Discourse in praise of Qu^en Elizabeth, 
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not 'to unactive,'' And tlieii, reversing the case, we find 
in them ' io caDCcl,' but not 'a cancel,'^ with Jeremy 
Taylor ; ' to arrive,' but not ' an arrive ;'^ ' to strut,' aod 'a /■/"■ 
strut,' while 'strut,'* as an adjective, is wanting; so, too,,.*-/- ^^t 
IB ' diary ;'^ they have 'pleasant,' but not '« pleasant'* = 
a buffoon. The omissions in this kind are indeed innu- 
merable, 

I might have found a fitter opportunity for noticing, yet, 
rather than not notice at all, I will notice here that, while 
we have a vast cwrapany of energetic words, formed as 
'telltale,' 'spitfire,' 'spendthrift,' still current among us, a 
far larger company has past oat of use, and of these many 
remain to this day unnoted in our Dictionaries, I instance 
the following: ' getnothing,'^ ' stroygood,'* ' spitpoison,'* 



' " The fatness of their soil so stuck bj their sidea, it unaHived tiiem 
for foreign ailveolareE." — Fullee, A Fisgah Sight ofFalestine,'ki.a, 
C. 10. 

- "Whose spirit desires no enlargement beyond the cnnee^ of the 
body, till the state of separation calU it forth int« a lair liberlj." — L^e 
ilf ClirUt, pt. 3, sect. 13, § 9. 

* " Whose forestB, hills, and floods then longed for her arrive 
From Lancashire." 

— DsiiTON, Polyolbion, 28. 

' " He begianeth xipii to return with his bellj atrtil and full." — 
^0!,i,iJ/ia,Animianiis Marcellinus, p. 213. 

' "The offer of a asurpation, though it was but ae a diary agne." — 
Bacoh, Letters, 83. 

' " They beetow their silver on courtesana,^ieiMam(j, and flatterers." 
— Holland, PMarch, p. 169, 

"Ridieulona jesters aai. pleaiant$." — Id. 16. p. 106. 

'! " Every getnothing is it thief, and lazineaa is a ' stolen water.' " — 
Adams, The Deeil's Banquet, 1614, p. 76. 

' '* To this same tnrret up thcj went, and there with nigha beheld 
The oien lying everywhere stark dead upon the field, 
And eke tha cruel stroygood with hia bloody mouth and 

— GolDiNO, Ooid's Metamorphosis, b. 11. 
' " The scourge of society, a spitpoison, a viper." — Sooth, Sermons, 
1744, vol. I. p. 391. 
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' swillbowl/^ ' quenchcoal/^ ' kindlecoal/^ ' kindlefire/* 
' pickpenny/^ ' nipferthing/* ' telltruth/7 ^ makeshift/® as 
applied to a person, ^ bitesheep* — a frequent title in Foxe 
given to a persecuting prelate — ' turntippet,'^^ Richardson 
indeed has ' to turn tippet,^ but not the noun. 

III. Our Dictionaries do not always take sufficient care 
to mark the period of the rise of words, and, where they 
have set, of their setting. The length of life which belongs 
to different words is very different, some describing much 
larger arcs than others. There are those which rose with 
the first rise of the language, and which, we may confidently 



* " Wantonness was never such a swillbowl of ribaldry." — G. Haevey, 
Piercers Supererogation, Archaica, vol. ii. p. 141. 

' It is used by the Puritan writers of a cold heartless professor in the 
things of God. " You are quenchcoal ; no sparkle of grace can kindle 
upon your cold hearth." — Rogess, Naaman the Syrian, p. 868. 

" " In these civil wars among saints Satan is the great kindlecoal" 
GuENALL, The Christian in Complete Armour, c. 2, § 3. 

* " In a word such a hindlefire sin is, that the flames it kindles fly 
not only from one neighbour's house to the other, but from one nation 
to another." — lb, id, c. 25, § 4. 

* " He [the Pope] sending out and dispersing these birds of his to be 
his hungry pickpenniesihxoxx^\ioMi the whole pasturage of the empire." 
— H. MoEE, Mystery of Iniquity, b. 2, c. 9, § 8. 

* " I would thee not a nipfarthing. 
Nor yet a niggard have : 
Wilt thou, therefore, a drunkard be, 
A dingthrifb and a knave P" 

— Dbant, The Satires ofSorace, Sat. 1, 
^ " Caleb and Joshua, the only two telUtroths, endeavoured to unde- 
ceive and encourage the people." — Eulleb, A Fisgah Sight of Pales- 
tine, pt. 2, b. 4, c. 3. 

^ " A x2kQ\i^W.,B,maJceshift, a scribbling fool." — G. Haevet, Pierce's 
Supererogation, Archaica, vol. ii. p. 2. 

* " Still keep that order with those bloodthirsty hitesheeps (bishops, 
I should say), that you have begun." — Letter of John Careless, in 
Foxe's Booh of Martyrs, 

10 « rpjjg priests, for the most part, were doublefac^d, tumtippets, and 
flatterers." — Csakmee, Confutation of Unwritten Verities, 
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prophesy, will always remaia above the horizon. OtherSj 
rising as early, have already sunk and disappeared. Others 
rising later, will yet, so far as we can judge, continue so 
long as it continues. Others, a gain^ describe far lesser arcs 
than any of these; rising at a comparatively late period, 
they are already lost to onr sight again; they lived only the 
life of some single man ; or, it may be, used only onee by 
him, their rising and their setting was at the same instant 
of time. But for all this, if their author and proposer was 
anything better than one of that rabble of scribblers who 
hang on the skirtfl of literature, doing their worst to 
profane and degrade it and language which is its vehicle, 
these words should not on this account the less find place 
among those archives of a language which it is the business 
of a Dictionary to preserve. Now these arcs, wider or 
narrower, which words describe, are well worthy of being 
measured, so far as they come within the scope of our 
vision; and our complaint is that adequate care has not 
been bestowed on this matter. 

It is iu every case desirable that the fint authority for 
a word's use in the language which occurs should be ad- 
duced ; that the moment of its entrance into it (that is, 
into the written language, for this only comes under our 
cognizance), the register of its birth, should thus be noted. 
Of course no Dictionary can accomplish this completely. 
Every lexicographer must be content to be often set right 
here, and to have it shown that earlier authority existed 
for a word thau that which he assumed the earhest, till 
thus by repeated corrections something of an approach to 
complete accuracy in this matter is attained. But I doubt 
whether Johnson even so much as set this before him as an 
object desirable to be obtained. To a certain extent Todd 
evidently did so. Thus he has sometimefl thought it worth 
his while expressly to note that authorities exist for a word 
earlier than any which Johnson has quoted; see for in- 
stance under the words, 'canaille,' 'financier,' 'privateer,' 



so 
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Eichardson has accomplished far more than either in this 
.atter; thongh, gttangely enough, he eometimes goes 
ick from the vantage ground which his predecessora had 
already won, and satisfies himself with a later anthority, 
when they had furnished him ready to hand with an earlier, 
and therefore a hetter. It cannot be brought as any charge 
against him, the firet deliberate and consistent worker in 
this fieldj^that he has left much in it for those who come 
after him to accomplish. For this is a work, as I have 
said, in which every one who engages will have for a long 
time to come to submit to innumerable corrections from 
those who succeed him. 

To bring a few instances in proof, — one might suppose 
from Richardson that the word ' scoundrel' first came up 
in the eighteenth century, for the first authority which he 
gives for it is Swift; and in discussing its etymology he 
says, " the instances of its usage are so modern, that it 
seems difficult to connect it with an Anglo-Saxon origin." 
Johnson has here the advantage of him ; for he traces it 
hack as far as Butler {Hudibroi] ; but, in fact, 'scoundrel' 
is much older than this, being found not merely in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and in Shakespeare (only once), but in 
Warner's Aliion's England,^ which was first published in 
1586, Again, our Dictionaries would leave us to suppose 
that ' committee' arose about the period of our great Civil 
Wars; but from Holland's Lw^? published in 1600, we 
may learn that it was current nearly half a century before. 
'Puberty* does not make its firet appearanee in Bacon; 
"Wiclif had used it long before.^ Of ' economize' Richard- 
BOn observes, " the verb is now in common use," implying 
that it is quite of modern coinage ; and Todd speaks of it 

" That tcoundrd or thia counterfeit." — B, 6, c. 31. 
"The commilteea of the ciiptivea had audieiiuc graoted them m the 
Bnate-house by llie Dictator." — p. 468. 

" The Lord witneseidB betwixe thee and the wijf of thi pubeHee." 
-Mai. ii. 14. 
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RB " of very recent usage ;" — an entire mistake ! it is aa old 
as Milton, thougli the meaning of the word has been 
partially modifieJ since his time.' ' Apostate, or ' apostata,' 
which form of the word lasted long, did not first come 
in about the time of the Reformation, as all our Dic- 
tionaries might leiid us to conclude, but is in fact as old 
as Pierg Ploughman? 

But if it be thus desirable to note in every case, so far 
as this is possible, the first appearance of a word, then all 
those tokens which will sometimes cleave to words for 
awhile, and indicate their recent birth, oaglit also to be 
diligently noted. None are more important in this aspect 
than what one may fitly call " marks of imperfect natu- 
ralization." Many words, as is familiar to us all, have only 
by degrees made themselves a home among us ; denizens 
now, tbey were at first strangers and foreigners, and bore 
plainly on their fronts that they were so; the foreign ter- 
mination which for a while they retained, but now have 
id, being commonly that which betrayed their alien 
character, their as yet imperfect adoption among us. It is 
clear that in no way is the date of a word's incoming 
likely to be more effcctualiy marked than by the marking 
and adducing of passages in which it still wears its foreign 
aspect; not to say that in other ways the history of a word 
is incomplete unless this be done. There lias hitherto been 
comparatively little attention bestowed upon this point by 
any of onr lesicographerB, and, on the whole, less by 
Bichardson than by hia predecessors. They show us in- 
deed, either one or all, bow 'pyramis' and 'pyramides' 
went before 'pyramid' and 'pyramids,' 'energia' before 



' " [Men] unJer tyranny and servitude, are wanting that power wMch 
is the root und source of all liberty, to dispose and CBConomize\a the land 
which God has given thorn."— TAe Teaure of Kings and MagUtrattt, 

* "And whoso panned that point 

Waa aptistuta in the ordro." — Line 667, 8. 
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' energy/ ' statua* before ' statue/ ' preludium* before ' pre- 
lude/ 'carieatura^ before 'caricature;^ that ' phantasma/ 
' classis/ ' syntaxis/ preceded ' phantasm/ ' class/ ' syntax/ 
with something more in the same kind ; but a vast number 
of examples, passed over by them, still remains to be noticed. 
Of these I propose to adduce a few. 

I will notice first some Greek immigrations, the time of 
whose incoming may in this way be pretty accurately noted ; 
but which have either escaped the attention of our lexico- 
graphers, or have seemed to them unworthy of note. We 
should scarcely suspect 'biography^ to be so recent as it 
is, were it not for the fact that Dryden continually uses 
' biographia/^ ' Cynosura/* employed by Racket and Henry 
More, preceded ' cynosure / ' demagogi,'^ employed also by 
Hacket, went before 'demagogues/ Bearing out the 
novelty of this last word in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, let me just remind you that Milton in his EIkovo- 
icXaaTijc finds in the use of ' demagogue^* in the Icon Basir 
like, — " this goblin word,*^ as he calls it, — an argument that 
King Charles could not have been author of the work. 
' Chasma*^ is employed by Henry More and others, long 



' " Biographia, or the history of particular men's lives, comes next 
to be considered." — Life of Plutarch, 

^ "The Countess of Buckingham was the cynosura that all the 
Papists steered by." — Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. i. p. 171 ; cf. 
H. MoBE, Immortality of the Soul, b. 3, c. 17, § 7. 

* " Those noted demagogi were but hirelings, and triobulary rheto- 
ricians." — Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. i. p. 175. 

^ His words are so curious that, though quoted by Kichardson and 
referred to by Todd, I will append them here : — " Setting aside the 
affrightment of this goblin word [demagogue], for the King, by his 
leave, cannot coin English as he could money to be current, and it is 
believed this wording was above his known style and orthography, and 
accuses the whole composure to be conscious of some other author." — § 4. 

' '' Observe how handsomely and naturally that hideous and unpro- 
portionate chasma betwixt the predictions in the eleventh chapter of 
Daniel and the twelfth is in this way filled up with matters of weighty 
concernment." — Mystery of Iniquity, b. 2, c. 10, § 8. " Between a 
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before ' chasm' was naturalized in our tongue. ' Dosis,' 
also, whieh he employs, and, I ttink. Bacon before liim, pre- 
ceded 'dose.'^ ' HeroB,'^ too, is in constant use by him, and 
the plural ' heroes' is a trisyllable in SpeuBer. ' Idioma'* 
occurs in the HeUconia, also in Drayton; 'parallelo- 
grammon'* in Holland, ' prototypon'^ in Jackson, ' henoi- 
Btichion'* in Bishop Andrews, ' extasis'^ in Burton, ' pros- 
odia'* in Drayton, ' zoophyton'' in Henry More, 'epitheton'^" 
in Fose. 

I will now pass on to the Latin, dealing with all as such. 



minieter [of Christ] and Popery let there be a great chasma." — JBitTES, 
Ahstinence Jrom all Appearance of Evil, p. 78. "Moimt Olivet 
shall be parted into a great chasma, half eastward aod half westward." 
— BfioiTGHTON, AJtepVy ia'Dr. Bilsoii, 1605, p. 135 of. Fplleb, 
Church Misiory, b. 4, cent. 15, § 4. 
' " A certMQ iloiU of sanguine mixed with melancholy, is the spirit 
I Uiat nsnally inspires enthusiasts." — A Snef DUamrse of Entku- 

' "But to return to the description of this heavenly heros: a sharp- 
edged sword is said to go out of his mouth." — Mystery of Iniqaity, 
b. 2, 0. 14, § 6. 

'' " Impartial judge of all save present state. 
Truth's idiuma of the things are past." 

— Selicovia, sol. 3, p. 461. 

* " Suppose, then, there be a figure set down in form of a tile, called 
parallelogrammon, with right angles A, B, C, D." — Plutarck, p.1036, 

' "No type in Scripture agrees better with the idea or jiroioilyjitfB than 
Sampson and John Baptist with our Saviour." — Treali»e of ihe Divine 
Eaaence, b. 7. 

* " The charge is short, ye see, an heinlstichion, but half a rerse." 
— 0/ tie Conspiracy of the Govjriet, Serm. 3. 

' "In the same author ia recorded Carolua Magnus' vision, an. 395, 
*r exinsis, wherein he saw heaven and hell." — Anatomy of Mela^chol^, 
pt. g, § 4, I. a, 

" " Kvery grammariau in this land hath learned his proiodia, and 
already knows all this art of nnmhera." — Apology for Shyme. 

> " A soophytoa may be rightly said to have a middle escellenoy 
betwixt an animal and a phmt." — MyHery of Iniquity, b. i, c. 9, § 3. 

" " Alter the ffpiWodjMs [these ' epithetoua' are 'horrible,' 'heretical,' 
' damnable,' and the like, applied to the doctrines of the Reformation] 
and I will subscribe," — Book of Martyrs, Seoond Examination of 
JiUiut Palmer. 
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whose terminations are such, and which, Greek though they 
may be, have come to us by the Latin. ' Chylus*^ is frequent 
in Bacon, and, if the examples of ' chyle^ in our Dictionaries 
are the earliest, preceded it by at least half a century ; ^ anti- 
dotum' occurs in the Siate Papers,^ ^ adulter' for adulterer in 
Tyndale,^ Jackson uses ^abyssus;** Andrews ^ nardus/^ Hol- 
land ^ heliotropium ;'^ North ^ helleborum j^'^ Baxter and 
Henry More 'archiva;'® Worthington ^diatriba/^ Henry 
More ^ folliculus /^° Jeremy Taylor ^ expansum ;'^^ Fuller 
* interstitium;'^^ Eeynolds ^ vehicula;'^^ Chillingworth * in- 



^ " Mists, smoke, vapours, chylus in the stomach." — Natural JSiS' 
tory, cent, ix. § 837. 

2 Vol. ii. p. 17; with date 1515. 

' " We receive unto our mass open sinners, the covetous, the extor- 
tioners, the adulter, the backbiter." — Exp, of the First Ep» qf St, 
John, ch. 5. 

* " This is a depth, or ahyssus, which may not be dived into."— C{m»» 
mentaries on the Creed, b. 11, c. 19, § 6. 

^ " Yea, when the great and glorioas acts of many monarchs shall 
be buried in silence, this poor box of nardtis shall be matter of praise, 
and never die." — The Third Sermon preached in Lent, 

* " Two kinds there be of this heliotropium or tumsoll." — Pliny, 
vol ii. p. 126. 

' " Attains would plant and set physical herbs, as hellehorvm," — 
PlutarcKs Lives, p. 739. 

^ " The Christians were able to make good what they asserted by 
appealing to these records, kept in the Roman archiva," — H. Mobe, 
On Godliness, b. 7, c. 12, § 2. 

* " That excellent diatriha upon St. Mark." — Preface to Mede*s 
Works, p. I, 

10 tt Yfij^ her fore feet she works th&t follicultis or clue of silk above- 
named." — Immortality of the Soul, b. 3, c. 13. 

" " The light of the world in the morning of creation was spread abroad 
like a curtain, and dwelt nowhere, but filled the expansum with a dis- 
semination great as the unfoldings of the air's looser garment, or the 
wilder fringes of the fire." — The Miracles of the Divine Mercy; cf. 
Heney Mobe, Mystery of Iniquity, b. i, c 5, § 7. 

12 « There was an interstitium or distance of seventy years between the 
destruction of Solomon^s and erection of ZorobabeFs temple." — A Pisgah 
Sight of Palestine, pt. i, b. 3, c. 6. 

*^ ** Graces are like the waggons which Joseph sent to carry Jacob hia 
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tervalla;'! Hammond^ and Henry More 'machina;'' the 
latter 'mysfcagogus;'* Culverwell ' philtrum'' and 'ves- 
tigium ;'^ Nortli ' Eedilia ;'^ Burton ' epectrum -'^ Howe 
' vestibulum.'' ' Mummy,' not a Latin word, but coming 
to US through the low Latin, appears for some time as 
,' still wearing its Latin dress,^" and ' pedantry,' 
stil! wearing its Italian.'^! 



father; they are the nehieula, like Elijah's chariot of fire, to transport 
the sonla of believers unto Christ." — The Rich Man'a Charge. 

' " Thej conceive that if thej should have the good fortune to he taken 
away in one of these intemalla, one of these sober mouda, they should 
certainly be saved." — Nine Sermont, p. J I. 

' " Thus is art a viachina or invention to furnish us with those 

•IbilitieB which Nature was a niggard in." — Works, 1684, vol. iv.,p. 627. 

^ " Three such conteitures shall oue fatal day 

Ruin at onca, and the world's machina. 

Upheld so long, ruah into atoms rent." 

— On Godlinest, p. 43. 
* " That true interpreter, and great na/atagogv4, the Spirit of Gcd 
Himself." — On Oodltness, b. i, 0, 2, § 3. 

' " Lucretiua, a Roman of very eminent parts, which yet were muuh 
abated by aphillram that was given him." — Light of Nature, c 17. 

° " Hifl ways are in the deep; there is no ijjhos of them, nor the 
least print or vestiffiam, no tracing of a deity." — Spiritual Opticks, 
p. 190. 

' " How Cometh it to pass thou art thus rich, that thou dost sue tu 
be isdilisf" — Fliitarck'i Lives, p. 823. 

' " Lavater puts Eolitariness a main cause of such ^eetrwrns or appa- 
ritions." — Anatomy of Melancholi/, part 3, § 4, i, a, 

*"Norcouldanything be mora congruous than that having the keys 
of the celestial house of God, He should also liar's the keys of the ter- 
restrial Bethel ; which is hut a sort of portal or vestibulum to the 
other." — Works, London, 1833, p. 311, 

1" "Your followers 

Have swallowed you tip like muntmia, und being eiok 
Of such unnatural and horrid physic, 
Tomit jou up i' th' kennel." 

Webster, The White Devil, Act i. So. i. 
11 " Nay, to so uubelieved a point he proceeded, as that no earthly 
Qiing bred such wonder to a prince as to be a, good horseman. Skill of 
d3 
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I only tell by aid of the plural that 



Sometimes ' 
the word was ooce regarded as foreign, though now it i: 
regarded no more. Thus 'phalanx.' in the singular would 
tell 118 nothing, because this in the form which we have 
ultimateJy adopted; but the plural 'phalanges/^ instead of 
'phalanxes/ leaves no doubt that he *vlio employed it 
regarded the word as a Greek one still. 'Cento' in like 
manner is not indicative, but 'centonee'^ ia; ive may say 
the sami^of 'uri' and 'bisontes,'* as compared with 'uru9' 
and 'bison.' 'Idea,' 'specimen,' leave us doubtful, but 
not ' idete,'* ' specimina.' = ' Noctambulo,' which for a long 
time did the duty which 'somnambulist' does now, and 
was thoroughly naturalized in Arbuthnot's time, for he 
speaks of ' noctambuloes' (see Richardson), was plainly far 
from so being in Donne'sj for whom the plural of it is 
' noctambulo nes.'* And to take example of a single Italian 
word; ' bravo,' being the form in which we have ultimately 
made this word our own, has no information for us ; but 
where 'bravi,'' and not 'bravoes,' appear as the plural, 
thia marks it for him who so used it as Italian still.^ 

government was but a pedenteria in oomparison." — SiB P. SlDjJDY, 
Defmice ofPoety. 

' " Aforetiuie thej liiid their battalions thick and close together, like 
the Macedonian ^Attia»je«," — Holland, Livi/, p. 286. 

' " CeMtonMarepieceaof cloth of divers colonre. . . . Metaphorically 
it 19 a poem patched ont of other poems by ends of yeraea." — L. VlTES, 
Augustine's Citi/ of God, b. 17, c. 15, note. 

' "Neither had the Greeks any experience of those Jiea.t or bufflcs, 
called uW or hUoniea." — HOLt*N», Flint/, pt. 3, p. 333. 

■* " Socratea and Plato supposa that these idea be Kubstauces aoparate 
and distinct friim matter." — Id,, Flwtarch, p. 813. 

' " There constantly appeared in him Huoh specimina of serious piety 
ta were very comfortuble to his parents." — Howe's Works, London, 
183a, p. 324. 

' " Thay say that oar noctamhulonei, men that walk in their sleep, 
will wake if they be called bj their names." — Sermon 46, p, 467. In 
Henry More, nodambuU. — Immorfalify of the Sottl, b. 2, c. 15. 

' " Hired feiiMrs, called braiii." — Mobibon, Itinerary, pt. 2, p. 2_^, 

' It ia an omission in the opposite direction, when examples aro given 
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It must at, the same time be freely aclmowledged that 
these are not perfectly infallible signa ; that one writer will 
still deal with ^ word as a stranger, and lead us to suppose 
it so, while another, who wrote earlier, had already treated 
it OB an homeling. Thns I find 'depositum" used by more 
writers than one, and that a considerable time after Lord 
Bacon had employed 'deposit;' 'balsamuna' in Jackson, 
though 'balsam' was already in Gower; 'commentiim' ia 
Henry More,^ though his namesake Sir Thomas had long 
ago written 'comment;' 'proBodia' in South, with 
'prosody' in Ben Joneon. Some, too, persisted in con- 
stantly using ' hostia," long after ' host' was completely 
adopted in the language. 'Funambulo' makes its plural 
' funambulones' in Wilkins, but ' funambuloea' in Bacon. 

There are many other ways nearly related to this one, by 
which the date of a word's first appearance may be approxi- 
mately gained; passages by aid of which we may pretty 
confidently affirm that, at the time they were written, the 
word was not in exietenee : these also I should desire to 
see gathered in. Thus if Sir Walter Raleigh speaks of 
"strange visions, which are also called jj«»;Vi terrares,"* it 
is tolerably plain that the word 'pame' was not yet 

or a word, as it still wears its Foreign aspect, but none to ma.rk its more 
complete natnralizatioo among us. Thus Todd ha.4 a.n example of 
' earipas," used not of tlie strait between Grence and Euboa, but ap- 
plied to HOj other strait; none however of ' euripe' employed in the 
same sense, which he might have given; as this: "On the other side / _ 
there is an ewnpc or arm of the BBU," — Holland, iiu^, p. 1177. The f^ 
word in neither form ia in Bichardaoo. 

' "They [preoioiiB souls] are laid up as rich depotitum in the hand of 
K Saviour." — CuLVKEWELL, Tie Wbrih ofSouUi ef. Robbhs, Naantan 
the Syrian, 7b the Sender. 

' I suspect that it ia only a witty rommentam of the biahop's to 
make himself merry withal." — Mysten/ oflniquilj/, b. 2, 0, 5, § 8. 

' " Let them stay at home who are so zealouEi, as they will pull the 
kostia or sacrament out of the priest's hands."— Mo Bi SON, Itiaeran/, 
pt. 3, p. 31, and passim. 

• Sislory qftke World.h. 3, c. 5, § 8. 



VI 6af mmsL 



^t^iM^aS^n^ jrwitamaBg^ Agy are: jAseel na mms t&DL &mt&t, 
by a> <ian>fiii -ihmarKtxiaii and ^nigciiif» iur a£ w&i^ ik wdil 

^SM&mi;^ ia ^diift vav^ irmisr tsstuhiisEusfL ami t:be tliAF of 

^aic:y Ut dtaiigpaxm^ tliie^ *isaus3ii iub& what in irA ^iroiEa^ 
iQi^ ia idle: lanqgntKjfi- F<:^ «Eam^[^ i£ I tiiiii a. wiiCBr 

fim^f 2t <5«rsaixL wrmL, Tead. oucciric&^aiiifiii^ tafan^ oLiia 
jiUH^ izMCaai*!^ 4Uii:^yixi^ it, I ac^oe wiiih. mozs or !">»» 
<!imdikfii% t^al^ the ^Pwi vaft nnt l^ea ol bsn^ T&ns f 
I js»ad pd^ after paop^ ixL fiiiQaiifs tOat^j. wtece «vQy 
tempta€u>a <»dfM:» €6 eiuplnj ciie w<^n£ ' aedpcoiv &r ^ift 
aniduvr ^Iumil lu^ ii» trangfagin^ a txeacme at gra£ limgcb, 
aiui ^>iu^ K^ '>ni^ ^ tbe: £uiiooft aealptorsi oc a nninfunu^ w&He 
iiiflit^sui /^f thw he iKOitfaadj eoxplbj^ ^ima^isr/ I gaat^bor 
jwft *«yrM»tttf,bot a T^jry^rrwigj eoa^vicssoo, thai; ^aeoljtar/ 
ait the time he wr/yC^^wa» not ta beia^; — as I am pcicsasbieii 
fr/>m. other ^mrieoee tt wai» zu>Cy iior mde«d tiD the BxaMIifr 
6^ the sifi^<mteenth fXGXATj. Drjdat is the first aizthaciCT 
fi>r it m r>CHr I^i^>oariaiy thoagh. taaSez thaa he m^ht li« 

A^n^ if I &a«i rMVAUk derie^ mocted to bj the wrifiBs 
at due h^rMtng ^4 tioA tuaae ee&torj to expresB a tiaet 
#^ IaA4 alixy^nt sHTirMnukd t>jr tea, so ti&at tiier emploj 
^litttwl/^ ^deiai-»Ie/ ^deoM^auA/^ (none of them in oar 
tfietifjtsMifat,) I am aUe with^ot much baitaxicm to affirm 
that ^fenamnl^ wm wA j^ Miknowhdged to be Kng tisK 
The tMM^ of '^tkgairtnmrtb^ makes tbe ezisteiice of Te&trilo- 
qtmt at tbe tame time^ I will iMt K17 imposoble^ bot cer - 



* ^ yrntn hffM^ a gpr«at iraf httwtea, k that Mamd, or iln»-uif , 
irfn^^ tl^ ^ft4( mKal:^^ — iioLVA3U>, Amimiammt, p. aoo. 

^ ** inih^ Hed Hm there Ikth a gr»t demi^lamd named Cadan, so 
bsf oat into the Ma that it muktih a huge golf under tbe wind." — Id. 
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taiiily improlisible. If I read in Fuller of " that beast in 
Brasile which in fourteen days goes no further than a man 
may throw a stone, called therefore by the Spaniards 
jiigrUla." I am pretty sure that the sloth had not yet found 
in English its name. All passag'es yielding hints of this 
kind should be sedulously watched for and preserved. 

Yet here, too, it must be freely acknowledged that all 
sueh conclusions are open to error; as it must ever be, 
where the proofs are rather negative than positive. Thue, 
if frequently meeting with the word ' counterpoison' in the 
writings of Holland, which I have quoted so often (Richard- 
son has it not, and Johnson only a late example of it), I 
should therefore conclude that 'antidote' did not yet exist; 
his own pages would be sufficient to convince me of error. 
The employment of that excellent Saxon phrase, 'ear- 
shrirt,'^ by our early Reformers (it is uot in our Dictionaries), 
might easily tempt us to believe that 'auricular confession' 
was of later invention, which, however, is by no means 
the case. 

I have dwelt so long on the importance of noticing the 
rise of words, and the helps by which this may be done, 
that I must be very brief in respect of their setting. Yet, 
if a Dictionary should thus carefully indicate the moment 
of their first appearance above the horizon, it should, in 
ease of those again withdrawn' from our sight, note with 
the same diligence the moment of this disappearance; 
giving, that is, or endeavouring to give, in the case of each 
obsolete word, the latest instance of its employment ; that 
BO, as we hailed it in the cradle, we may also follow it, where 
dead, to the grave. When I say that this is desirable, that 
this is to be aimed at, it must of course be allowed at once 
that it is difficult, nay, impossible ever to affirm that we 
have adduced the latest instance of a word's use. It is 



' " The Papists' lenten preparation of fourtj days, earshi-ift."— 
CiBTWBioHT, Admonition, o. 6, § 13. 
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always possible that a lat-er may be produced. Still, that 
which may be regarded ae the ideal perfection in this 
matter may be approached nearer and nearer ; and aa long 
as passafjes are producible later than the latest hitherto 
adduced, this ideal perfection is not approached as nearly as 
it might be. 

Here, too, it may very well be a question whether Johnson 
set this before him at all; or, indeed, there can be no 
question that he did not. Neither has Todd concerned 
himself for the last use of words so much aa for the firat. 
Richardson has made it much more an object. Still in this 
matter alao of watching and noting a word's final exit 
much remains to be accompliahed. Thus ' gap-toothed,' or 
' gat-toothed' is generally regarded as an aira^ Xiydfuvov in 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath. At least, in all the many dis- 
cussions on the word I have never seen the attempt made 
to fix its exact meaning by the citation and comparison of 
any later usages of the same ; and such would be looked for 
in vain in our Dictionaries. Yet of these two are producible 
at oncfij belonging to the Elizabethan period, and both of 
them evidently quite independent of Chaucer. The first is 
from Gelding's Ovid^ the second fi'om Holland's Plinif^ 
where the word is exchanged for ' tut-mouthed,' an epithet 
given to those who have the lower jaw projecting beyond the 
upper; but the discussion of those two passages would lead 
me too far from my immediate purpose. Again, the latest 
example, indeed the only one, which Richardson gives of 
'unease' (the word is not at all in Johnson), is from Chaucer. 
We might thus be led to conclude that ' unease' had vanished 
out of the language at a very early date ; but it occurs as 
late as the middle of the seventeenth century,^ nearly three 

I " Where seeking long for Famine, she the gaptooiked elf did spy, 
Amid a barren ston; field a ramping up the grass, 
And chanking it." — B. 8. 
' Pai-t I, p. 366. 

* " What an unease it was to be troubled with the humming of so 
many gnata." — IIacket, Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. a, p. S8. 
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centuries later than the date which he seems to assign to 
it. There is but one example of 'roper/ as equivalent to 
ropemaker, in Richardson (there is none in the other 
Dictionaries), and that is from Fieri Ploughman ; but the 
word is found in Holland.^ Many other words he would 
leave us to conclude bad a briefer esistence than was 
actually the case. They have perished, it is true ; but still 
they were not so short-lived as bis quotations would imply. 
Out of a large number of sucli, I will only cite one or two. 
' Unidlo' (not in Todd), one might suppose from Richardson, 
had not outlived Cbauoer : it was still good English in the 
time of Sidney.^ Of 'unlusty' (in like manner not in 
Todd), no later authority occurs in Richardson than Gower : 
the word is employed by Tyndale and by Holland,' 

There are some who perhaps may urge that all this is 
trivial and of little importance. I cannot agree with them. 
A word's birth may not be as important as a man's birth; 
but a biography which should omit to tell us when he was 
born whose life it professes to record, would not, in my 
mind, be a whit more incomplete in its kind than is the 
article in a lexicon which makes no attempt to fix, where 
there are any means for doing so, the date of a word's first 
appearance in the language. And as with birth, so also 
with death. When a word is extinct, not to note, where 
this is possible, the time of its extinction, seems in its 
measure aa serious an omission as in the life of a man not 
to tell U8 the time, when that can be ascertained, when 
that life was ended. 

IV. Our Dictionaries might note more accurately than 
they do, and illustrate by suitable quotations, the earlier 



' "The Tvper which is paintad in the teiuplis of Plato BulFereth ati 
SES behind him to gaaw and eat a lope as fast aa he twistcth it." — 
Plutarch's Morale, p, igfi. 

' " For rae, I do nature unidle know." — Astropiel and Stella, p. 26. 

' " He [the hippopotamus] waxeth unlusU/ and alow."— 
MarcelUniu, p. 213, 
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uses which words have now left behind them, the successive 
inodifioatioDS of meaniiig through which they liave passed. 
It is one of the primary demands whiiih we make upon a 
Dictionary, that it ehould thus present us with the history 
of words, the significant phases of meaning through which 
they have travelled. It was a remark _ofColeridi;[e^_ti3t 
you might often learn more from, the history. of a_word 
than from the history of a campaign;, and this is true. 
Johnson is very faulty here ; perhaps in nothing more so. 
Nothing is commoner with him than to take the latest 
meaning at which a word has arrived, the ultimate result, 
and to put this firat and foremost, either quite over-passing, 
or placing last, the earlier uses which alone render the latter 
intelligible. The difficulties and confusions which are thus in- 
troduced into any attempt at an accurate and historical study 
of the language are scarcely capable of exaggeration. Turo, 
for instance, to the first word in which it was at all easy 
for him to go wrong, tfie word ' to abandon ;' all the 
meanings which he gives, or which his citations bear ont, 
are secondary or tertiary; the primary he does not once 
touch; and thus fails to put 'abandon' in any intelligible 
relation with 'bann,' 'bannum/ which lies at the founda- 
tion of it. 

Richardson has bestowed far more attention on this part 
of his task than his predecessors, and not seldom the series 
of quotations by which he illustrates the successive phases 
of meaning through which a word has passed is singularly 
happy. Still, with all his superiority, I do not find him 
always caieful in this matter to embody and preserve what 
his forerunners had won, sometimes going back from a point 
which they had already attained. Thus I find notices in 
Johnson or Todd, with good illustrative examples, of the 
following usee of words, which I look for vainly in him ; 
'feminine' in the sense of effeminate ; 'thought' in that ot 
anxiety' (important aa clearing our Translators from a 



' Let me add a utill better esample of tills ; " In five hundi'ed yen 
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cbarge of mistranslation at Matt. vi. 2^5, 27, often brought 
agaiuat them) ; 'vivacity' in that of longevity, ' misery' in 
that of stinginess, 'temperament' in that of tempera- 
luentum' or compromise, 'formality* in its strictest logical 
significance. But these and other omissions must not rob 
him of the honour of having here done much, although still 
leaving much to be accomplished by those who coma after. 
I will proceed by quotations, which, if few, shall yet be 
sufficient, to make good my assertions. I cannot then find 
that any of our Dictionaries take notice of 'metal' used in 
the sense of the Latin ' metallum ' or mine, which is yet a 
favourite employment of the word with Jeremy Taylor.^ 
' Firmament,'^ too, he uses, and Bacon as well, in the sense 
which <iTtpiiaii.a has in profane Greek, in Aristotle's sense, 
not in that of the Septuagint. It is no uncommon sneer 
against our Translators that they must have been greatly 
addicted to the Church when they could make the town 
clerk of Ephesus speak of "robbing c^Krc/iea" (Actsxis,37). 
But they who utter this should have known, though indeed 
our Dictionaries do not help them here, that ' clmrch* is 
constantly used in early English for heathen temple. I 
suppose it occurs in Golding's translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses fifty times in this sense.* Our Dictionaries do 
not notice ' sore' * in the sense of affianced ; nor ' clumsy'' 



only two queens have died in childbirth. Queen Catharine Parr died 
rather of tkongki." — Trada during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Somen' Tracts, vol. i,p. 173. 

' " It was impussible to live without onr king, but aa slaves live, 
that is auch who are cifill; deud, aod condemDed to metah." — Duclor 
J)v.hifantium, Epistle Ded. 

^ " Custom is the sanction or the Jirtnanienl of the law." — Ajiples 
of Sodom. 

' One may suffice from the first book; — 

"Men, beasts, trees, com, and with their gods were ehurches washed 

' "The King was sure to Dame Elizabeth Lucy, and her husband 
before G.kI."— Sib T. JIohe, History of King Biehard III. 

' " The CurthiigiuiaiiH iullowed the enemies in chase aa fur as Trebia, 
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in its early sense of stiff with cold; nor ' deplored'^ in the 
Latin sense of ' deploratus,' namely^ given over by phy- 
sicians; nor 'desired'^ in the sense of regretted; nor 
'penury^* in that of penuriousness ; nor 'chaos* in that of 
yawning gulf;* nor 'spinster** in that of woman of ill 
life, sent therefore, or liable to be sent, to the spinning 
house. None of them have noticed that ' heroics* • some- 
times mean heroes, that a ' whirlpool* ^ is not the name 
merely of 2ipool which whirh ships, but also of a fish which 



and there gave over, and returned to the camp so clumsy and frozen 
[ita iorpentes gelu in castra rediere] as scarcely they felt the joy of their 
victory." — Holland, Livy, p. 425. 

' *' Physicians do make a kind of scruple and religion to stay with 
the patient afler the disease is deplored; whereas in my judgment 
they ought, both to acquire the skill, and to give the attendances for 
the facilitating and assuaging of the pains and agonies of death."-— 
Bacon, Advancement qf Learning, b. 2. 

* " He [Jehoram] reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and departed 
without being desired^ — 2 Chron, xxi. 20, Authorized Version, 

" She shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired Yihen she dies." — 
J. Tayloe, The Marriage Ring. 

' ''Gk)d sometimes punishes one sin with another; pride with 
adultery, drunkenness with murder, penury with oppression, irreligion 
with blasphemy." — Id, The Faith and Patience of the Saints, 

^ "And look, what other thing soever besides cometh within the 
chaos of this monster's throat, be it beast, boat, or stone, down it goeth 
incontinently that foul great swallow of his." — Holland, Plutarch* s 
Morals ; cf. Luke xvi. 26 ; JSheims Version, 

* " Many would never be indicted spinsters were they spinsters, nor 
come to so public and shameful punishments, if painfuUy employed in 
that vocation." — Fuller, Worthies of England, Kent ; cf. Beaumont 
and Fletcheb, The Prophetess, Act 3, Sc. i. 

" "Many other particular circumstances of his [Homer's] gods 
assisting the ancient heroics, might justly breed offence to any serious 
reader." — Jackson, The Eternal Truth of Scripture, b. i, c. 11. 

7 " The Indian sea breedeth the most and the biggest fishes that 
are; among which the whales, and whirlpools called balaenae, take 
up in length as much as four acres or arpens of land." — Holland, 

Pliny, p. 235. 

" The ork, whirlpool, whale, or huffing physeter." 

— Sylvesteb, Du Bartas, Fifth Day of the First Week, 
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whirls pooU. They are altogether astray ahout the meaning 
of ' lumber,' whieli is properly the ' LomhardV or pawn- 
broker's sbopj^ and then the goods deposited there.^ 



V. Our Dictionaries pay comparatively little attention to 
the distinction of synonymous words. It would manifestly 
be desirable to see included in their p^es all the best and 
aptest passages which serve to distinguish any word from 
the synonyms with which it is in danger of being con- 
fouudedj either by felicitous opposition, or by avowed dis- 
critniuation, and which assign to each the province which 
is properly its own, We expect to find in a Greek lexicon 
Aristotle's distinction between ivyivi'ig and yivva.ioQ,^ 
between KaXaai^ and Ti/iwpia,* and the like. So, too, no 
good Latin Dictionary would omit Cicero's distinction 
between ' prudentia' and ' sapientia,'^ ' furor* and ' iosania,'* 
' malitia' and ' vitiositas," ' caritas' and ' amor,'^ ' anxietas' 
and 'angor.'* And in like manner what a remarkable 
feature in the new German Dictionary now in course of 
publication by the two Grimms, are the frequent and 
laborious discussions on synonymous words, with illus- 
trative quotations separating them off and discerning 
them from one another. They are in almost every ease of 
singular interest j as for instance when they treat on the 
difference between 'Aar'and 'Adler;' 'Anttitz'and 'Ange- 
Bieht;' 'Becher,' ' Glas' and ' Kelch;' 'Butter,' 'Sehmalz' 
and 'Anke;' 'Degen' and ' Schwert.' But this subject is 
in our o\vn Dictionaries seldom even touched upon, and still 



' " Tliej pat ap all the little pUte they had in the lumber, whioh is 
pawning it, till the ships came." — Lady Mobbat, Lives of George 
Saillie and LaAy Orieell Saillie. 

3 " And bj an action falsely laid in trover. 

The lumber for their proper goods retover." 

— EcTLEB, Upon CriCics, 
' Hist. Aaim. i, t, 14. * E/iel. 1, 10. 'BeOf.i. 43. 

' Tusc. iii. 5. II. ' DeN.D. iii. 30. 

s De Fart. Or. 25. » Tasc. 4, 12. 
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' docible/ treating them as merely convertible words; and 
BO do most of the authors whom they quote as employing 
them. But take this brief passage from Hacket ;^ "Whom 
Nature hath made docile, it is injurious to prohibit him 
from learning anything that is docible;" and what possi- 
bility is there in any mind of confusing them any more, or 
of missing the fact that ' docile' is able lo learn, and 
' docible' able to lie learned!' Or take the words 'safe' and 
'secure,' and adduce, under one or other of them, as fixing 
their distinction, this passage from Jeremy Taylor : " We 
cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened from our pleasing 
lethargy, for we care not to be safe, but to be secure ; not 
to escape hell, but to live pleasantly ;"^ and how excellently 
would a quotation such as this bring out the distinction — 
namely, that in ' safe' we have the objective fact of freedom 
from peril expressed ; in ' secure' the subjective feeling and 
belief, true or untrue, of the same. 

And before leaving this subject of synonyms, let me 
fiirther note how desirable it would be that all important 
passages should be cited, which discuss in any way a word's 
relations to other words, not merely in its own language, 
but in any other. No Latin Dictionary would pass by 
Cicero's observations on ' vultus,' and the superiority of it 
to any Greek corresponding word, in that it seta out the 
countenance as the index of the mind, which, he affirms, 
DO Greek one does;* nor those in which he traces a like 
superiority in ' divinatio' over ^nvriirii,* in ' convivium' over 
trD;U7riI(Ttou ;^ nor would fail to quote what he says of ' ineptus,' 
and the causes to which he traces, in such higli Eoman 
fashion, the absence of any corresponding word in the Greek,' 
Many such passages, unregistered as yet, our English lite- 
rature must possess, 

' Life ofArchbukop Williams, pt. i, p. 38. 
' On Slander and Flattery, Serm. 24. 
* De Legg. 1,9,37. * De Divin. I, 1. * Se Seneel. 13, 

' De Oral. 2,4, 17. 
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VI. Many passages are passed Ly which luiglit be use- 
fully adduced in illuetratiou of the first introduction, ety- 
mology, and meaning of words, A good dictionary will 
mark itself by such happy quotations. Tliere are passages 
for one cause or anotlier so clasKical, in respect of certain 
wordsj that it would be a manifest defect if they were 
omitted ; such, for instance, as that upon ' livery' in 
Spenser's View of tlie Stale of Irelaml, given in both our 
Dictionaries. Indeed, very much in this kind has been 
brought together already, but much move remains to be 
done. He would be utterly unreasonable who should urge 
as a fault that all has not here been accomplished. The 
literature of our language is so vast, so far exceeding the 
compass of any one man's power to embrace it all, that in- 
numerable precious quotations must escape the single- 
handed student ; even when he inherits the labours of 
others, who, single-banded as himself, have wrought before 
him in this almost boundless field. Although, therefore, in 
no spirit of fault-finding, I may stil! say that I should fain 
see cited in our Dictionaries, and in a perfect one there 
would be cited, all such passages as the following : — 

a. Passages which give an account of, or implicitly sen^e 
to mark, the first introduction of a word into the language, 
or first use of it in an entirely new sense. As no good 
Latin Dictionary would omit, under ' favor,' at least a 
reference to Quintilian's quotation from Cicero's Lelters, 
marking the date of its first use, under 'unio' that from 
the elder Pliny ,^ which notes the exact moment at which 
it was first applied to pearls in which all the higher perfec- 
tions of the pearl centred and met, so neither ought our 
Dictionaries to omit passages of a similar value. This from 
Heylin's Animadversions on Fuller'a Churek Hidorij^ marks 
the exact moment when 'plunder* entered into the lan- 
" Plunder, both name and thing, was unknown in 
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England till the beginning of the war, and the war began 
not till Sept., An, 1642." Up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century our good writers use ' Belf-alaughter ' 
(Shakespeare), ' self- homicide' (Jackson), ' eel I- murder,' 
iiever ' suicide.' The following ineifeetual protest against 
the word marks pretty nearly the date of its introduction : 
"Nor less to be exploded is the word suicide, which may as 
well seem to participate of su» a. sow, as of the pronoun 
sui."^ In Evelyn's Diary^ we have a notice that ' opera' is 
about to establish itself in our language, perhaps the first 
appearance of it therein ; the quotation at any rate is earlier 
than any which our Dictionaries furnish : " Bernini, a Flo- 
rentine sculptor, arehitect, and poet, a httle while before 
my coming to the city gave a public opera [for so ihey call 
shows of that kind) wherein lie painted the scenes, &c." 
So, too, mora than one quotation would indicate a time when 
' umbrella,' word and thing, must have been aHke unknown, 
or nearly unknown, in England.' 

The word ' negoee,' which by the way ia not in any of 
our Dictionaries, aa neither is ' negotiou^,'* nor ' negotioue- 



' Phillips, Neie World of Words, 3rd ed. 1671, Preface. It is 
plain that even then it wan very partially recogniiled; far in the col- 
lected edition of Jackson's works, publixhed two years later, I observe 
'suicidium' used un two or tUrae occiutiuns jti the Index, and at the 
heading of chapters — never, of couifiu, in Jackson's own text, whicli 
would give it u vi>ry much earlier date : bat this paMa^e from Phillips 
is sufficient to prove that G6nin (Hecriationa FkUologiquea, t. 1, 
p. 194) is in en'or when he affirms that the word ' suicide' was invented 
b; a Preiicbtoun, the Abb^ Desibntaines, in 1 738 ; aud that we did not 
possess it till we derived it from the French. 

' Some, Nov. ip, 1644. 

' " In Italy they carry mnirelt or things like a little canopy ocer 
their heads; hut a learned physician told me that the use of them wbk 
dangerous, because thej gather the heat into a pyramidal form, and 
then cast it down pei'pendicularly on the head." — MoEison, Iliaerari/, 
pt.3,p.»i. 

' " Some servantrt, if they be set about what they [ike, are very nin 
and negotious." — Rooebs, Naatnaa the Syrian, p. 309. 

b2 



ness/^ has failed to gain a footing in the language ; yet, 
consistently with the principles everywhere laid down in 
these pages, I should desire to see it noted, and with it 
Bentley's defence of it against the cavils of Boyle. It is 
a curious passage i " The words in my book which he 
excepts against are commeitt'dioua, repudiate, concede, aliens, 
vernacular, timid, negoce, putid, and idiom; every one of 
which were in print before I used them, and most of them 
before I was born. Why may WG not say negoce from nego- 
iium, ae well as commerce from cotumerdum, andpalace from 
palaliuw- ? Has not the French nation been beforehand with 
ua in espousing it? and have not we negotiate and nego- 
tiation, words which grew upon the same root, in the com- 
monest use ?"^ 

/3. Again, I would fain see cited the chief passages in 
our literature, as many as occur, which consciously discuss, 
or unconsciously reveal, the etymology of a word, the 
rationale of a name. Here, too, there is a gleaning for 
later labourers quite equal, I should imagine, to the harvest 
which the earlier have gathered in. Thus, under ' furlong,' 
I would not despise such a passage as the following ; " A 
Jurhng comes nest to be considered, so called quasi /Im-oir- 
long, being so much as a team in England plougheth going 
forward, before they return back again,"^ Once more — 
we are all aware why the ' wallnut' is so called; still under 
the word this passage, again from Fuller, might fitly be 
cited : " Some difficulty there is in cracking the name 
thereof. Why wallnnls, having no affinity to a wall, whose 
substantial trees need to borrow nothing thence for their 
support. . . . The truth is, Gual or Wall to the old Dutch 
siguifieth strange or exotic (whence Welsh, that is, 
foreigners), these nuts being uo natives of J^ngland or 



"GoJ tietds pot our nei/ol, 

to pass." — Id., ib. 606. 

<* to the Disterfation ttpon Pialarit, p. liv. 

'. Pit^ui SigAl ofPaleattHe, pt. I, b. I, 




double diligence, to bring his 
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Europe, and probably first fetched from Persia, because 
called Nux Persique io the French tonifue."^ This quo- ' 
tation from Raleigh' explains the true meaning of ' forlorn, 
hope' better and more accurately than any which our 
Dictionaries supply : " Hia darters and slingers of the 
Baleares he [Hannibal] sent ofl' before him to encountei" 
with the Kromau velites. These were loose troops, answer- 
able in a manner to those which we call now by a French 
name, eitfans perdttes, but when we use our own terms, the 
forlorn hope." Riehardson has an excellent collection of 
passages tracing the relation between ' dunce' and Duns 
ScotUB, and the descent of the former from the latter ; yet 
one from Stanyhurst* might be profitably added to them. 

' Aureola,' though adopted at an early day into the lan- 
guage, and a word familiar to our old divines, is not in any 
of our Dictionaries. Let us, however, suppose it there, and 
it is evident that tlie following citation from Donne should 
accompany it : " Because in their translation, in the Vul- 
gate edition of the Roman Church, they [the Roman 
Catholics] find in Exodus xxv. 25, that word aureoliwi, 
Faeies coronam aureolam. Thou shalt make a lesser crown 
of gold, out of this diminutive and mistaken word they 
have established a doctrine that, besides those coronse 
aureiB, those crowns of gold, which are communicated to all 
the saints from the crown of Christ, some saints have made 
to themselves and produced out of their own extraordinary 

I merits certain aureolaeg, certain lesser crowns of their own. 
. And these anreolaet they ascribe only to three sorts of 

L persons, to Virgins, to Martyrs, to Doctors."* 



' WoHldss of England, Sai-rey. 

* Hutoiy of the World, b. 5, c. 3. 

* Quoted in my Selecl Glossary, t. v. trivial. 

* Sermon 73. — Let me here observe, as a curi 
Prench sdiolarslup, and an evidence that sucli a quotation aa this would 
not be superfiuons, that Didron, in hia vejiUy valuable book, Iconogra- 
pkie CArdtienne, p. 109, makcd 'aureola' a diminutive oi' 'aura,' a 
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y. Where the subject matter is abstruse^ or in any way 
difficulty I would fain see all quotations made which contain 
happy definitions or explanations. Here, too, not as imply- 
ing that very much has not been done, but simply as showing 
by a few examples how much remains to be done, I bring 
forward the following. Richardson, under 'instinct,' has 
a rather poor definition of it from Beattie. "Where, as in 
this case, a better is producible, it should clearly be pro- 
duced. This from Henry More appears to me a manifest 
improvement on that which Beattie has given : '' That 
there is such a thing therefore as instinct in brute animals, 
I think is very plain ; that is to say, that there is an in- 
stigation or impetus in them to do such things without 
counsel, deliberation, or acquired knowledge, as according 
to our reason and best consultation, we cannot but approve 
to be fittest to be done. Which principle in general Scaliger 
seems to parallel to divine inspiration. Instinctus dicitur 
a Natur&, sicut a Diis afflatus.^^^ 

Richardson has only one quotation of a few lines from 
Hobbes, to illustrate * common sense' (the others have nortfe), 
a well-selected passage, if it had occupied a second or third 
place ; but, as the primary and only, failing to place the key 
to the true meaning of the word in the hands of the ordinary 
reader, who, if he thinks about the matter at all, almost 
inevitably assumes that 'common sense' is so called as 
being the sense common to all men who are not below the 
average intellect of mankind. Suppose this (it is again 
fix)m Henry More) had also found place ; it seems to me 
to tell, which that other does not, the story of the word : 
"That there is some particular or restrained seat of the 
common sense is an opinion that even all philosophers and 



breath, this * aureola' being so called, as he informs us, from its airy, 
wavy character ; not to say that he is otherwise singularly astray on 
what the * aureohi' in Christian Art is, and what are its relations to the 
* nimbus.' 

•««orlali^ qfike Soul, b. 3, c 13. 
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I physicians are agreed upon. And it is an ordinary com- 

' pariflon amongst them, that the external senses and the 
tmon sense considered together are like a circle with five 
lines drawn from the circumference to the centre. Where- 

' fore, as it has heen ohvious for them to fiud out particular 
organs lor the external senses, so they have also attempted 
to assign some distinct part of the body to he an organ of 
the commoTi sense ; that is to say, as they discovered sight 
to he seated in the eye, hearing in the ear, smelling in the 
nose, &c., so they conceived that there is some part of the 
body wherein seeing, hearing, and all other perceptions meet 

I together, as the lines of a circle in the centre, and that there 

I the soul does also judge and discern of the difference of the 
objects of the outward senses,"^ 

Let me instance one more example of what I would fain 
see done. Here is the word ' goodnature.' Johnson and 
Richardson take no notice of it; Todd defines it thus; 
"Kindness, habitual benevolence, the most pleasing quality 
that a man or woman can possess." It is well known to 

, every English scholar, certainly to every theological scholar, 
that by ' goodnature' our great divines of the sisteenth and 
Beventeenth centuries meant something quite different from 
this ; that the word played not an unimportant part in their 
statements of the relations between nature and grace ; they 
including in it everything which it is possible for a man to 
have without having the grace of Ood; very much the 
tv^uta of Aristotle, the genial preparedness for the recep- 
tion of every high teaching. Suppose then that instead of 
the silence of Johnson and Richardson, and the weak 
babble of Todd, two or three such quotations as these had 
been appended to the word, the gain would have been 
considerable; and first, this from Jeremy Taylor : "Good 
nature, being the relics and remains of that shipwreck which 

I Adam made, is the proper and immediate disposition to 



' Ih. b. J, 
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holiness. When good nature is height^ened by the grace of 
Ood^ that which was natural becomes now spirituaL^'^ But 
take in further explanation of ' good nature' this from Bishop 
Sanderson : " Good nature I alas^ where is it ? since Adam 
&11^ there was never any such thing in rerum natur& ; if 
there be any good thing in any man^ it is all from grace. 
That thing which we use to call good nature is indeed but a 
subordinate means or instrument whereby God restraineth 
some men more than others from their birth and special 
constitution from sundry outrageous exorbitances^ and so 
is a branch of this restraining grace whereof we now 
speak.^'^ 

VII. Our Dictionaries err in redundancy as well as 
defect. A Dictionary ought to know its own limits, not 
merely as to what it should include, but also what it should 
exclude. The fault may be as great of carelessly taking 
in foreign and extraneous matter, as of unduly rejecting 
that which properly belongs to it. Our early lexico- 
graphers, I mean those who preceded Johnson, from failing 
fo recognize any proper limits to their work, from the 
desire to combine in it as many utilities as possible, 
present often the strangest medleys in the books which 
they have produced. These are not Dictionaries of words 
only, but of pefsons, places, things ; they are gazetteers, 
mythologies, scientific encyclopedias, and a hundred things 
more ; all, of course, most imperfectly, even according to 
the standard of knowledge of their own time, and with a 
selection utterly capricious of what they admit, and what 
they exclude. Nor can it be said that we have yet wholly 
overlived this error ; some of the Dictionaries in authority 
among us are deeply tainted with it, and none are wholly 
unaffected by it. The subject is one which I am unwilling 



* Sermon jpreaeked at the Funeral of Sir John DaUtone. 
? Smnoiit, vol. i» p. 379. 
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to pass wholly by. It may seem, indeed, hardly included 
in my argument, which being the deficiencies of our English 
Dictionaries J undertakes to deal with the too little in them. 
rather than the loo much. Still, as I have asked that they 
should open their doors wide to receive a large company of 
words which hitherto they have declined or neglected to 
entertaiDj not -to speak of other charges which I have 
sought to put upon them, it will hardly be out of place to 
show in what way room may be made for these iocomera 
into their rightful inheritance, namely, by the expulsion of 
others who are mere intruders and interlopers. Were it 
necessary that our Dictionaries should grow very consi- 
derably in bulk, through the taking in of much which 
hitherto they have not taken in, I should acquiesce in the 
necessity, even while T regretted the inconvenience. But, 
in regard of most of them, there is no such necessity. 
Let them throw overboard that which never had any claim 
to make pai-t of their cargo, and they will find room 
enough for the more precious wares which they are specially 
chartered to convey. 

The most mischievous shape which this eiTor assumes, 
consists in the drafting into the Dictionary a whole army 
of _gurely^teGhnical words j such as, indeed, are not for the 
most part, except by an abuse of language, words at all, 
but signs ; having been deliberately invented as the no- 
menclature, and, so to speak, the algebraic notation of 
some special art or science, and having never passed the 
threshold of this, nor mingled with the genera! family of! 
words. It is not unirequently a barren ostentation which. 
induces the bringing in of tliese, that so there may bfl 
grounds lor boasting of an immense addition made to the 
vocabulary. Such additions are very cheaply made. No- 
thing is easier than to turn to modern treatises on che- 
mistry or electricity, or on some other of the sciences 
which hardly or not at all existed half a century ago, or 
which, if they existed, have yet been in later times wholly 
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new-named — ass ttotany, for example, — anil to transpluit 
new terror from these by the hundred aod the thousand, 
with which to crowd aod defonn the pages of a Dictionaiy; 
and then to boaet of the vast increase of words which it 
bu gained over iti predecessors. The labour is little more 
than tliat of transcription, but the gain is nought. It ts 
indeed, less than nought ; for it ia not merely that half a 
dozen genuine English words recovered from our old authors 
would be a greater gain, a more real advance toward 
the coinpletion of our vocabulary than a hundred or a 
thousand of these ; but additions of this kind are mere 
disfigurements of the work which they profess to com- 
plete. Let such be reserved for a technological lexicon 
by themselves ; such a supplement to the Dictionary of the 
Academy has lat«ly been published in France : but in a 
Dictionary of the language they are a mere incumbrance, 
troubhng the idea of the book, occupying precious room 
to which they have no manner of claim, and which will be 
abundantly needed for that which has. 

It must be confessed that Johnson offends often and 
greatly in this point. There is hardly a page in his Dic- 
tionary where some word does not occur which has no 
business there. What has an English Dictionary to do 
with grammatical terms such as 'zeugma,' 'polysyndeton;' 
with rhetorical, ' auiesis ;' with medical, ' legilops,' ' parotis,' 
' eophracticks,' 'melieeris,' 'steatoma/ 'striatura, 'athe- 
roma;' with zoological, ' lamellated,' 'strife;' with archi- 
tectural, ' zocle,' ' pentastyle ;' with botanical, 'poly petal ous,' 
' quadriphyllous,' 'oorymhiferous,' 'papilionaceous/ ' semi- 
flosculous,' 'dorsiferous;' with 'acroteria,* ' alectryomancy,' 
' olftterium,' ' orthodromics,' and, I doubt not, one or two 
Uiousaud more which might easily be culled from bis pages? 

thoir places very good, quite needing that they skcu'Ao. 

rogislercd and explained ; but not in their p^^asss 

And then, as thougii these were not enough, 1IM\^ 

ghl it needrul to add largely to their numt ti^ 
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while Webster Las far outdone both. His Dictionary, 
while it is scanted of the barest necessaries which such a 
work ought to possess, affords in about a page and a half 
the following choice additions to the English language : — 
' zeolitiform,' ' zinkiferous,' zinky,' ' zoophy tological,' 
' zumasimeter/ * zygodactulous,' ' zygomatic,' with some 
twenty more, I am reminded here of the hearty protest of 
a writer in the seventeenth century against the favour 
shown to these hideous exotics, coupled with the neglect 
i.of so much which has sprung from, and ie racy of, our own 
Bnil- " It will," he exclaims, " well become those of ua 
^who have a more hearty love for what is our own than 
wanton longings after what is others', to fetch back some 
of our own words that have been jostled out in wrong, that 
worse from elsewhere might be hoisted in ; or else to call 
in from the fields and waters, shops and workhousen, that 
well fraught world of words that answers works, by which 
all learners are taught to do, and not to make a clatter. 

»u . . . Methinka this of all times should be the time 
wherein, if ever, we should gather up those scattered words 
of ours that speak works, rather than to suck in those of 
learned air from beyond the sea, which are as far off some- 
times from the things they speak, as they are from us to 
whom they are spoken."^ 

It is a notable merit in Richardson, that he has thrown 
overboard far the greater part of this rubbish, for rubbish 
in this place it has a right to be called. Still, even he 
does not draw rigidly enough the line of demarcation 
between words which belong to common English, and to 
special arts and sciences; between catholic and sectarian 
words. What, we may ask, does an English Dictionary 
want with 'tophaceous,' with 'edematous,' ' phagedenick,' 
and the numerous words which lie supports by citations 
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' FiinrAX, Salk and Selvedga of the World, 1674. To the 
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from Wiseman's Surgery ? In almost every case these ai 
superfluous, and woree than superfluous. 

But are, it may be asked, no scieutific words to find place 
in a Dictionary? The answer is easy. None hut those 
which come under the two following heads. Those, first, 
which have passed out of their peculiar province into more 
or less general use. In every branch of human study there 
are a certain number of these ; which have become, 
speak, the heritage of all intelligent men, whether th( 
have been initiated into that special study or no. It will,, 
of course, not always be easy to say exactly what these are, 
to draw the line which separates them from the ahstruser 
terms of a science ; and no two lexicographers can be ex- 
pected to draw the line so as exactly to include and exclude 
the same words ; yet this seems to me a sufficiently guiding 
principle in the adoption or rejection of these terms. Thus 
' paranomasia' has plainly a right to a place, ' autonomasia' 
has none. Then, secondly, such technical and scientific 
words as, although they have not thus past into more or 
less general use, or at least general undei-standing, are 
scattered up and down our literature; I use I'deralure here 
not in the sense of good books as distinguished from bad, 
but in its proper antithesis to science. Thus if Burton 
uses ' elegm,' and Jeremy Taylor ' spagyrist,' these words 
must be admitted into the Dictionary. The mischievous 
error lies in swamping it with words which it is necessary 
to go to seek in treatises on special arts and sciences, and 
which have never travelled beyond these. 

And as an English Dictionary ought not to include the 
technical words of difierent sciences, as little ought it to 
attempt to supply the place of popular treatises on the dif- 
ferent branches of human knowledge; it must everywhere 
know how to preserve the line firm and distinct between 
itself and an encyclopedia. Let the quotations yield as much 
information as they can he made to yield, in subordination to 
thear primary purpose, which is, to illustrate the word, and 
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not to tell us about the thing ; and in the due and happy 
eelection of these, bo as, if possible, to combine both objects, 
the lexicographer may display eminent skill. Nor would 
any one object, if under some really difficult word, these 
citations did not exactly observe symmetrical proportion 
with other citations, but somewhat exceeded.^ But what 
can be mor e absurd than di ffuse description s from the com- 
piler^ own pen, or from books which have no cTiaracter of / 
literature about them, of the plants, fruits, flowers, precious / 
stones, animals, and the rest, whose names find place in ) 
his columns ? It is strange that Johnson's strong common 
sense did not save him from falling into this error; bat it 
liaa not. He might well have spared us thirteen closely 
printed lines on an opal, nineteen on a rose, twenty- 
one on the almug-tree, as many on the air-pump, not i 
fewer on the natural history of the armadillo, and ratheR~\ 
more than sixty on the pear. All this is repeated by Todd ; ^-^^ 
and in an exaggerated form by Webster, from whom, for 
instance, we may learn of the camel, that it constitutes the 
riches of the Arabian, that it can sustain abstinence from 
drink for many days, and in all, twenty-five lines of its 
natural history. Richardson is entirely free from this 
fanlt. 

Again, there is a defect of true insight into what are the 
proper bounds and limits of a Dictionary, in the admission 
into it of the innumerable family of compound epithets, 
such as ' cloud -cap t,' ' heaven -saluting,' ' tlower-en woven,' 
and the like. Here, too, the rule is plain. When words 
have been brought into close connexion with one another, 
not in the choice or caprice of one writer, and on a single 
occasion or two or three occasions, but by the consenting 
use of many appear in constant alhance, being in this their 



^ I would instance the two paasagea in OLEiBius' TraneU (1660], 
one on 'coffee,' p. 240, and another on 'tea,' p. 341, as happy emmples 
of this combination. 
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recognized juxtaposition to all intents and purposes a singl^ 
word, they may then claim their admiBsiou of right, ' 
we ought not to look in vain for 'hunchbacked,' 'li 
headed/ ' lightfingered,' and such composite word 
these. Where, on the contrary, words are not married, hut 
only, as it were, salute one another for an instant, and then 
part company again, it may be for ever, it is worse than 
mere waste of room to make a place for them, Johnson 
does so J but in measure. Thus, having after 'cloud' in- 
serted ' cloud-capt' and ' cloud-compelling,' he holds his 
hand; while Todd, in a sort of practical irony of his great 
predecessor, and showing whither the principle which he had 
admitted would lead, adds seven more, which owe their 
whole existence to a hyphen j ' cloud -ascending,' ' cloud- 
horn,' 'cloud-eclipsed,' ' cloud -dispelling,' 'cloud-kissing,' 
• cloud-topt,' 'cloud-itouching,' each constituting an article 
by itself; and then Webster is a step still further in 
advance ; and has, for instance, fifteen epithets into which 
' heaven' enters, from ' heaven-aspiring' to ' heaven- 
warring,' each of these, too, an independent article ; while 
' heart' is a component part of thirty-three. Here is in 
great part an explanation of the twenty thousand words 
which he boasts are to he found in his pages over and above 
those included in the latest edition of Todd. Admitting 
these transient combinations as though they were really new 
words, it would have been easy to have increased his 
twenty thousand by twenty thousand more, Eichardson 
very properly excludes all these ; if he errs, it is perhaps 
in the opposite extreme, in neglecting some true and per- 
manent coalitions. 

If it he argued here that by the rejection or expulsion of 
these we should lose some eminent beauties and felicities of 
the language, which have embodied themselves in these 
combinations, and which deserve to be recorded, the answer 
is easy. In the first place, even if it were necessary to do 
so, they must still go, if they have no proper place in 
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v<«tflawjfc</f'i'<ja^* y^c^// of Af.artfTJt w^mic HfsrUanty of tinafc- 
*enr«» ijv:\jt^fy tumry jtiotdut. 'Wustv '». ia^ *xwnsfjaaMfs^ fji 

ittiC til*: tv</risnfr ylm^^4J MS^mtphni^ itV Tiife *«!imii«r ci5 
n JUi*^^ijir7 ; ii<iy«**M». 1^^ inid iumvdf ii> y u wp wg icgL 'if iat* 

«v4fL jMvjin; t(; itarv*; if»*»i jih4fifefii0' niitoiMSMi; dm iirU' 
ii<<»fj if^rr*; iii#t iii«i»' ; otto, ^i^ «isruili iKiiTmtii:;^ t/y ii» 
wofr^ i/tfi «tiL ji^i^ XL lii» iuUiliiu^ in*; cknsniu^. wm^aL lb*: 
iOttfi; JU«^»#vuir^ imr'v fiuutt Md'os% r/o* 4rb'«i^ vtrouit iiiii&*: ^n. 

MumxiUs^. u^iit^a^t*si/i9^. XL if**; Jiii^'^in? ii iii^mb njn^ v*sut 

i^ MmiC ; lAff tMt; i>u*n. Jtrnst^ufcv 'Asxr^ 9w ji^ line 

jEMiKkvsit s*gitf^vt XI *jktt 27«ail iruT^ vx->;nf J^^uuml ioA 
tv i»'JU^ J «rr> f/*rt;u*ar47 ?*d*!y7*d, I ix^HOr Huekst^^ 1/^t 

A*r*j Jv/r^-J^ ^iwr,r ;,'*^>^ }?, ;k I/i'^u'^cjarr. It », ^istti, * 
/,v>**, '^yvr/rA ,v.***;>7 ,.-. -i-^^ii^a, *ir.irii*?'-7 oaiiciisi? lie 
*/»^ *-T*f>rA.*5^ ',^ Kr.:^./ar, ; :>^s.? fill '^ tie «uft riift t4 
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word used by aacetics to express a severe liandling of the 
body; 'becatontarchy;' Latinisms, such as ' consduucle ' ^ 
' solertiouaness,' ^ with a few Italianisma to boot ; 'bugiaxd'' 
= liar, and 'amorevolous,'* are examples in tbis kind; and 
on the otber side, abounding witb our most genuine Anglo- 
Saxon pbrasej sucb words as 'may-lord,'* 'goU-sbcaves/' 
whicb one meets in no glossary or Dictionary (tbe last 
I only guess at the meaning of), witb a vast number more 
of the same kind are to be found in hie pages, but not one 
of tbem in Johnson, nor, as far as I can note, in our other 
Dictionaries. 

Something of the same sort I observe ia UichaidsOQ. 
He baa drawn, as he justly makes bis boast in his Preface, 
B large number of books within tbe circle of bis reading, 
which bad never been employed for lexicographical purposes 
before; and the virgin soil which be has tilled has often 
yielded him rich and large returns. Yet it lies in the 
necessity of things, in the limited capacities of any single 

in, that of the works whicb be uses, some, and those 
important ones, can have only been paiiially read. In a 
very small matter I find a curious evidence of this ; ia the 



re let others run fkater than we, in temperance, in ehantity, in scleragogy, 
s it w«fl called." — Pt. a, p. 51. 

' "Their rubrion are filled with punctilios, not fo 
* oontatmclet." — Pt. i, p. 66. 

" " Which abounded to tie praiso of Mr. Williaioa's ioleriio 

— Pt. I, p. 23. 

■ "Like an ^regions lugiard, he ia hero quite out of the trnth." — 

PI. I, p. 71. 

" He wonld leave it the Pnnceasa to show her cordial and amorevo- 
hmt afTections."— Pt. i, p. 161. 

' " Not only such corrupt ones munt needs decline faster than they 
got op, but the most circumspect who possess sncb a room as thej did, 
will proTe to be May-lords in Fortune's interlude." — Pt. I, p. 40. 

' "All the rest of the articles [i.e., of aconaation] were goU-iheanet, 
th»t went out in a Boddea blage," — Pb, 2, p. 93. 



M em xmt ttrtaaaa nr 

■IW flWtf vt/fopt wttMf 09 w^lmtl^f^ MHf 9319199^ MiM IMF fWP 

't» Me^' ai yMfp if j! to hail » 4«ft Icarf* * cinM I7 t&« 
fand^ ■ iMlf t» b« Ibaaij m DntyTAA. 1a4i^, h« p«rt« 
mm tMyhai * laA* Ibr anercion tina an; 0/ bio prtH*- 
eawsn — ^s«Mi^''b«arf«,''pfl«aiHrt»Ita9tow^— « fealy 
fnmiftOfe, v«rj raJSMcf, l<lingiwff, » it fl*iji!ii4f]r Am^ 

<it&iv, ai Wflfl Si Dva^tofn, mi^ro^erf 'fin iUiAk.'^ 

LbC me 3^am wf that tfinw -tlM^rvatiotw aw rt^t marf« 
in aajr <}uit ol dletneeuM fmm wtrfa^ ^f mtmnnNn xt\A 
«amma)Smmt hAatm, t«* Mfy w ^tneiivq^ one «ha« «annrA 
it s w) lnn«, mm! lif* "v ohort. 

tUBiBf of MlkB^ m Avct «MuunEion <wich nnr mhjmr^ a 
MnnvonaariimaaAwpavSAC many nmmc Alfium iif •»# 
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obligations which^ as such^ he undertook^ where such a 
glossary aft I speak of is wanting. 

It is certain^ however^ of a vast number of our books, that 
they will never be reprinted, that the facility of entrance 
into their philological treasures which good indexes might 
give will never be afforded. Add to these all those other 
works just noted, which have lately been insufficiently edited, 
with no verbal indexes, or with bad ones, and for which the 
opportunity will certainly not soon occur of repairing these 
omissions, and we have a mass of English literature, which 
can only be made available for philological purposes through 
the combined action of many ; a dense and serried phalanx 
of books which the desultory and isolated assaults of one 
here and one there can never hope effectually to penetrate. 
Nor may we console ourselves with the assumption that 
even though the maker of a Dictionary may be obliged to 
leave a multitude of these books untouched, or at any rate 
nnsearched, still that a far smaller number diligently worked 
through will give him the whole body of the English tongue^ 
that, after all, other books could only repeat what has been 
already found in these. Such an assumption would be alto- 
gether a mistaken one. It is surprising how excessively rare 
some words arCj and these not merely the arbitrary creations 
of single authors, and to be met only in their writings, but 
such as belong to the old stock of the language. At all 
times there has been a certain small body of well-worn 
words — small, that is, as compared with the whole vocabu- 
lary — that have done nearly the whole work of the language, 
and have constituted in the main our written, as a still smaller 
body constitutes, our spoken language. One may read for 
years in our old literature, and not light, it may be, during 
the whole time on some word which, being found, at once 
testifies for itself, that, however rare in books, it must 
have been common in speech;^ arid having lighted onH 
once, we may never encounter it a second time. If, there- 
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fore, we count it worth while to have all words, we can 
only have them hy reading all books; this i» the prica 
which we must be content to pay. 

But how, it may naturally be asked, shall all books- 
be read ? In that most interesting preface which Jacob 
Grimm has prefixed to his own and his brother's German 
Dictionary, he makes grateful and honourable mention of 
no loss than eighty-three volunteer coadjutors, who had 
undertaken each to read for him one or more authors, and 
who had thrown into the common stock of his great work 
their several ' symbols,' the results of their several toils ; 
while he expresses a confident hope that, as the work pro- 
ceeds, he will enlist many more of these helpers. It is 
something of this common action whi ch the Philolog ical 
Society has suggested to its members. It entertained, also, 
from the first a "Lope, iii which it has not been disap- 
pointed, that many besides its own members would gladly 
divide with them the toil and honour of such, an uuder- 
taking. 

Only thus can we hope that this work will ever be 
efiectually done, that w e shall ever obtain that complete 
^Yentory of oar English tongue, wltFotlTef accessory ad-~ 
vantages, which we ought not to rest satisfied until we 
possess. The story in Herodotus is probably familiar to na 
all of the course which the Persians followed, when they 
proposed to make entire clearance of the inhabitants of 
some conquered island, to bring them oil within their 
grasp. An entire army would join liand in hand till it 
covered the breadth of the island, and would then in this 
fashion pass over it from end to end, rendering it impossible 
that so much as one of those whom they desired to seize 
should escape. This aayrivEviiv, this drawing as with a 
sweep-net over the whole extent of English literature, ia 
that which we would fain see ; which we would count it an 
honour to be the means of organizing and setting forward; 
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being sure that it is only by such combined action, by such 
a joining of hand in hand on the part of as many as are 
willing to take their share in this toil, that we can hope 
the innumerable words which have escaped us hitherto, 
which are lurking unnoticed in every corner of our litera- 
ture, will ever be brought within our net, that an English 
Dictionary will prove that all-embracing iravaypov which, 
indeed, it should be. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page II, note i, for *tutivillus' read *Tutivillu8.' 
Page 13, note 4, add as a second quotation the following : — 
"If haying received this seal [of God] upon us, we so far forget ourselves 
as to let his cemuliLs, the fiend, the evil spirit, to set his mark over it, seal 
upon seal, this is so foul a disgrace as He can never brook it." — Andrews, Of 
the Sending of the Holy Ghost, Sermon VI. 

Page 26, note i, for * Glossary* read * GlossariaZ Index,* 
Page 38, last line of text, after the words ** far oflf.'* add : 
' Encyclopsedia' could not have yet existed, at the time when Ben Jonson 
in his Discoveries spoke of " the knowledge of the liberal arts, which the 
Greeks called iyKVKXowaidciav.** 
Page 51, line 15, after the words "the scenes, &c." add: — 
An observation of Wotton's marks the novelty of the word 'character.' 
It occurs in his Survey of Education, which may have been written about 
1625. " Now, here then," he says, " will lie the whole business, to set down 
beforehand certain signatures, or characters, as I will call them (because that 
word hath gotten already some entertainment among us.)" 
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A LETTER 

THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq. 



(eb: 



My dear Mr. Dean, — 

As a new edition of your eaaay On Some Dejiciincieg in 

I oiiir English Dictionaries is about to appear, I wiah to take this 

[ opportunity of laying before you some details relative to the 

eme of a New Dictionary projected by the Philological 

Society, with reference to wbTch"~ your essay was originally 

written^ I shall forego all descnption of the merely mechanical 

arrangements which have been adopted and brought at length 

into working order ; all necessary information on that bead will 

be found in our printed Proposal' and the Canons hereafter 

referred to : my object on the present occasion is simply to state 

. results, aa it is by them alone that the public can be enabled to 

I j^'^S^ °^ ^''^ probable success of the scheme and of its claims to 

I support. For the sake, however, of thtae to whom the scheme 

may be altogether new, it may be as well to state that the raw 

materials for the work — i.e., the words and authorities— are 

being brought together by the voluntary and independent 
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and purposes, inaccessiWe. However, e 
will bear fiivouruble oomparison with that of the GrimmSj 
which ia now being carried on in Germany in a manner aome- 
■what similar to our own. In their preface, theae two great 
philologists, whose names command uniferEal respect and 
attention, are constrained to confess, that out of eighty-three 
contributors (and those contributors, be it remarked, Germona) 
only six could be considered aa satisfactory, and that only mie 
of these eis. — the one who undertook Goethe's works — had 
entirely come up to their beau ideal of a contributor. 

E. Work. ■ 

In the First Period there have been at present undertakeit" 
about 139 of the various works and pieces given ia our 
list,' Of these I have received 64, leaving 75 still to be 
delivered. Among these last are the whole of the thirteenth 
century pieces included in my GlossarinI Index, none of which 
have as yet been ti-anscrihed for use ; and many of the heavier ro- 
maaaea, printed by theKoxburghe and Abbotsford Clubs. Nearly 
all the important works of this period have, however, been under- 
taken, the few exceptions being Syr Gawayne, Barclay's Works, 
several of Caxton'a puhlicatioua, the two poems entitled Morte 
d'Arthur, edited by Halliwell, and for the Boxbui'ghe Club 
respectively; and Trevisa's translation of the Polycronioon, 
which, I am glad to see, is to form, part of the aeries now 
publishing under the auspices of the Master of the K0II3.' 

Second Period. — The total number of books of this period 
undertaken is about 276, reckoning the various ti'catises of each 
author together, although they may be in tjie hands of several 

' Proposal, pp. 17-24. 
* I canDot help taking this opportunity of eipreaBing mj great regret, that 
Ibe cluins of two such authors as Kobert uf Qloncester and Robert Brunne, to 
a pl&ce ia this Beriss abaald huve been oTeilouked. Their chronicles are 
impuriant sa piiiloli^cal no leas than as historical monnmente, and a new 
editina of Kohert of Gloaceeter, based on the Cottonian MS., instead of the 
later and inferior Harlelati MS. which Heame was compelled to nse, voold 
form a moat attractive rolume. Nov Uiat the aoheme ie du longer runfined to 
imprinted works, it is to be hoped tliat these authors will receive the oonei- 
delation 'which the; most eminentl; deaerre. 
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contributors. In the case, however, of translators — such as 
Holland — I have reckoned each translation as a separate book; 
and have followed the same rule io respect to such writers as 
Tyndale and Goverdale, who were authors as well as translators. 
Of these I have received rather more than half; but several of 
the works included in this aggregate are only at present 
partially analyzed, and await aompletion ; while others. Laving 
been read merely with a view of extracting what our prede-. 
ceasors had passed over, can hardly be said to have been 
analyzed at all. 

Third Period. — Of this period the report I have to make 
■will be but brief. America, as I have already stated, has made 
herself responsible for the literature of the eighteenth century; 
but of course nothing can be said at present as to the results 
of this arrangement. In England, little in a direct way haa aa 
yet been done; indirectly, as I shall show presently, we have 
got a good deal of matter together available for our mora 
immediate wants. Much of this indifference to the modem 
literature on the part of contribute i-s ia no doubt owing to the 
fiict that the basis of comparison for this period has not as yet 
been issued; the construction of which I have found it neces- 
sary to undertake myselti and which I hope to be in a position 
to send to press in about a couple of months from the present 
date. The appearance of this list will no doubt expedite 
matters considerably; but, meanwhile, in order to economize 
time, I proposed, and the Society sanctioned, the adoption of 
the following scheme. A list of our deficiencies (in letter A,) 
was printed on a quarto sheet in triple columns just before the 
long vacation, and circulated among members and contributors; 
it uontained as nearly as possible looo words, and such has 
been the success of this appeal to public sympathy, that barely 
300 words now remain without quotations from one period or 
the other; and I confidently expect to clear off the whole 
before the end of the present year. 

In what precedes I have given you the complete statistics of 
the Dictionary, as far as I am acquainted with them myself; 
and my letter might close appropriately enough here, were it 
not for one or two matters which I think should not be with- 
held in a communioation of this nature. Among these subjeots. 
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the first in order of time, and certainly in importance as t6 the- 
future fortunes of the Dictionary, is the determination that haia 
been arrived at by the Council of the Society respecting the 
editorship of the work, a matter which was pressed upon us 
from time to time in various criticisms and reviews of our 
scheme^ and which, even on personal grounds, I felt was one 
which urgently required the speediest settlement possible. As 
soon, therefore, as the Society's meetings recommenced, in 
November last, I laid before the members at the earliest oppor- 
tunity a report, containing much of the statistical information 
I have given you in the former part of this letter ; and I then 
took occasion to point out that my position was rapidly be- 
coming an unpleasantly equivocal one — ^that, as the working 
member of the committee, I was not unnaturally looked upon 
and treated by contributors as the editor de facto; and that^. 
in consequence, I was gradually and involuntarily becoming 
saddled with more than the ordinary responsibilities, without 
any of the ordinary powers, of an editor de jwre, I was fre- 
quently called upon to decide questions which no one but an 
accredited editor ought to have pronounced upon, and which it 
was not only possible, but exceedingly probable, that such 
editor, when actually chosen, would decide in an entirely 
different manner. These representations were allowed to have 
weight, and the result was, that the Society, magnets inter opes 
mops, I fear, in one sense, when I recal the names of many 
whose knowledge and experience would have given them fsx 
stronger claims to such a post, but for the pressure of other 
avocations and separate lines of study, shortly afterwards, in 
the kindest and most flattering manner, assigned to myself the 
editorial superintendence of the literary and historical portion 
of the work; that relating to the etymology being for the 
present left in abeyance^ on account of various difficulties of 
detail, into which I need not here enter. Probably it will be 
found that this department — unlike the other, where a single 
head is essential — can be better worked by a small committee 
than by any one individual. The difference lies in the very nature 
of the subject, of which a single scholar, however profound^, 
can only grasp thoroughly a portion, and would, notwith«p 
standing the most honest desire to be impartial in the exer 
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ontion or His task, be iaevitably biassed in favour of tfa^fl 
particular class of languages with whicb hia studies hadfl 
rendered him moat femilinr. 

Shortly after my appointment to the editorship, I prepared 
a series of rules or canons, principally intended for the settle- 
ment of various mechauioal details, which it was absolutely 
eBs^atial to have disposed of tn limine. These w 
and extMisively enlarged and modified by a committee of e 
members of Council (including myself), at two meetings hel 
December and Januaiy last vespeofcively, and with these 
largements and modificatiouH have been finally submitted to the 
whole body of members. The discussion occupied three separate 
meetings, and has resulted in the introduction of very considerable 
alterations into the original draft— all, I may say, in an ex- 
pansive direction. These canons, as thus amended, will be 
shortly reprinted and published, and will then present a com- 
plete view of our scheme ; but of course the principles and J 
reasonings upon which it depends for its justification must ba 1 
reserved for the prolegomena of the work itself I do not fed^ 
that it would be proper for me in this place to enter into a 
criticism of these changes, with respect to which very various 
opinions may be, and certainly will be, formed ; I am glad, how- 
ever, to be able still to say that all the essential features of your 
scheme have been preaerved, and that while much has been 
added, nothing has been introduced which contravenes the 
positions of the I^say, except in one instance of comparatively 
alight importance. And the accretions themselves that i 
find their way into the book are so disposed of as not to inter- 1 
fere in any way with the main arrangement, excepting only tlie J 
single case to which I have alluded. 

I have now brought my narrative down to the present timQ^l 
and may terminate this already, I fear, too long letter, 
believe that the scheme is now firmly established, and is so r 
garded by the public, and 1 confidently expect, unless any I 
unforeseen accident should occur to paralyze our efforts, that in f 
about two years we shall be able to give our first number to the I 
world. Indeed, were it not for the dilatoriness of many eoa- I 
tributors, who ])romiae anything and everything, but postpone J 
performance inde^itely, neither assisting us themselves, ncr J 
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enabling us to assign the books they have taken to other and 
better helpers, I should not hesitate to name an earlier period. 
But it is well, while endeavouring to lose no time, not to be 
forced into print v ith undue precipitation by the impatience of i 

individuals ; and this maxim, which is true of all literary com- 
position, claims more especial attention in the case of a book 
which is to serve as a general interpreter and a standard of the 
noblest and most copious language now spoken by man. 

I remain, my dear Mr. Dean, 

Yours truly, 

Herbert Colebidoe. 
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^H INDEX OF WOF.DS. ^H 


^^^ Abandon, 44 




Fiatock, 25 ^^M 


" Ai,ja», 34 


Cmnieot. 37 


Flaite, 16 ^^M 


Acme, 38 




Fkak, 16 ^^M 


Adulterer, 34 


Common sense, jg 


FktteraSB, 24 ^^^H 


Mdils. 33 


Compack, 13 




Aflerwitted, 10 


Conouloation, 19 


iS ^^H 


Aloof Desa, 19 




Ei^Hy, 3t> ^^H 


AuioreTDloua, 65 




Eollicle, 34 ^^H 


■ Analjse, 17 


Cranuy, 16 


Forlorn hope, 53 ^^H 


^^ Aotidutu, 34 


Cjnoauro, 31 


FumiahneBS, 19 ^^H 


^^^ ApuBUite, 31 






^^M Apotheo^, 39 


Daek, 66 


fl ^H 


^^^B ArchiTOg, 34 






^^B Ardelio, 13 




33 ^^1 




Domagogue, 31 




^H AureoK53 


Douii-iBkad, 40 




^H A»k..e>s. .8 


Domi-isle, 40 




^^m Axiom, 


Deplored, 46 


Ooll-sbeaveB, 65 ^^H 




Deposit, 37 


Good-niitare, 55 ^^^1 


^^H Balsau, 37 


Desired, 46 




^B BihDd, 4° 


Diary, 3 J 


13 ^^M 


^^B Biography, 32 


Diatribe, 34 




^V BUon,36' 


Docible, 49 


Hazle, 15 ^^1 


^^~ Eitcbery, 19 


DoeUe, 49 


Heedy, 31 ^^H 




Doll, 17 


Heliotrope, 34 ^^H 


Bob, .7 


Doiie, 33 


Eellebore, 34 ^^^H 


Bravo, 36 


Doraled, 16 




Bridely, ji 




Hero, 33 ^^^H 


Brimly, 71 


Dunce, 53 


Eeroi.^. 46 ^H 


Bng, 38 


Dwarfllng, 35 




BuBisTd, 6S 




Eispidity. 31 ^^1 


Buildrees, 14 


EAB-SHBirr, 41 


Hopple, ,6 ^H 


Bunoh, 16 


Economize, 30 


37 ^^M 




Eldern, 36 


HouQce, 17 ^^M 


* Cajtckl, 17 


ElviahneBB, 19 


Huddle, 13 ^^H 


Cankerfrat, 14 


EmuluB, 13, 70 








IDRA, ^^^1 


^^ Caupon^tJon, » 


EngBBtnniyth, 40 


^^^H 


^^K Cento, 36 


Epithet, 33 


Ignoble, 36 ^^^^H 


^^H OhHOa, 46 


Euripe ( 


Imager, 40 ^^^H 


^^^F Character, 70 


Euripna i 37 


Individuiil, 39 ^^^H 


^^ Chaem, 33 


Exciirnifioato, 33 


lueptoa, 49 ^^H 


1 Chnateling, 35 


Eijianse, 34 


Inatinct, £4 ^^H 


ChrjBalia, 39 


EsLafff, 33 




Church, 45 


Estirper, ij 


Intergtioe, 34 ^^^^H 


Chyle, 34 




Intrndraas, 3.( ^^^^H 


Cimlol, 38 


Farpalla, 14 




Clitoh, .8 


FashioDiat, 31 




ClumBjF. 45 


Favor, so 


JACS3TSAW, II ^^^1 


CoaiatioQ, 6 


Fellowfeel, 93 




^^^ Coffee, 61 


Firmament, 45 


Rest, u ^^^| 
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KincDecoal, ^8 
Kindlefire, ^8 
Kmnbix, 13 

LABCnTATION, 20 

Latitatioii, 20 
Loveling, 25 
LadibundneaB, 6 
Lumber, 47 

Machinb, 35 
Makeshift, 28 
Maleficence, ^i 
May- lord, 65 
Medioxamons, 6 
Metal, 45 
Metropolis, 39 
Mirificent, 6 
Mnlierosity, 6 
Mummy, 35 
Mystagogue, 35 

Nabdus, 34 
Nasuteness, 19 
Keednot, I4 
Negoce, 51 
KegotiouB, 51 
Kegotiousness, 52 
Niceling, 25 
Kipfarthing, 28 
Koctambulo, 36 

Opeba, 51 
Opime, 7 
Ophthalmia, 39 

Palliabd, 12 
Palmiferous, 7 
Panic, 37 

ParaUelogrammon, 33 
Pedantry, 35 
Peninsula, 40 
Penury, 46 
Pervicacy, 23 
Phalanx, 36 
Philtre, 35 
Pickpenny, 28 
Pingle, 17 



Pleasant, 27 
Plunder, 50 
Polytheism, 38 
Pritch, 18 
Prolegomena^ 39 
Prosody, 33 
Prototype, 33 
Prowlery, 22 
Puberty, 30 
Pulke, 17 

QUADRIFABTITION, 20 

Quenchcoal, 28 

Ranttsm, 22 
Rex, 13 
Roatiug, 16 
Rootfast ) 
Rootfastness ) ^^ 
Roper, 45 
Ruddle, 18 

Sape, 49 

Sanguinolency, 21 
Sayman, 20 
Scleragogy, 64 
Scoundrel, 30 
Sculptor, 40 
Secure, 49 
Septemfluous, 6 
Setling, 25 
Shewel, 11 
Shrimpish, 22 
Skeleton, 39 
Slayeress, 24 
Sloth, 41 
Snag, 26 
Snig, 26 

Solertiousness, 65 
Sopor, 23 
Sordidity, 21 
Sortil^e, 23 
Soveraintess, 25 
Specimen, 36 
Speciosity, 21 
Spectre, 35 
Spendthiiffcy, 21 
Spinster, 46 
Spitpoison, 27 



Spong, 15 
Strinkling, 18 
Stroygood, 27 
Strut, 27 
Subsannation, 6 
Suicide, 51 
Sure, 45 
Swillbowl, a8 

Tea, 6f 
Telltruth, 28 
Thought, 44 
"nmeling, 25 
Tinnen, 26 
Tltivillar, 10 
Try, 17 
Tumtippet^ 38 

TJmbbella, 51 
Umstroke, 12 
Unactive, 27 
Unease, 42 
Unevident, 24 
Ungive, 24 
Unidle, 43 
Unio, 50 
UnluBty, 43 
Tin wily, 24 
Urns, 36 

Yehioli, 34 
Verbalist, 19 
Vestibule, 35 
Vestige, 35 

Waogoitsss, a$ 
WaUnut, 52 
Wanze, 18 
Whirlpool, 46 
Wispen, 26 
Wit¥rantoD, 14 
Woodkem, 14 
Wormling, 25 

Yabnen, 26 

Zoology, 39 
Zoophyte, 33, 38 



THE END. 
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